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Exhibitions. 


Roxat ACADEMY. aS MMER EXHIBITION. 
M. P.M. 
rfanigtn ie Gxilonge Seana ches 
—_ EXHIBITION WIL AUGUST 16. 


ALBERT HALL 
pa pa LONDON SALON of the Allied Artists’ Asso- 


7 ai > the year.”—Standard. 
— ae aa Ly ~ yee ex. . sof sper baer bay 











Gdurational. 
L!28®4F* ASSBOCIATIO &. 


LECTURES ON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ANTS, BOUKSELLERS, and READERS 
oan Lye Pe is forthcoming, Y- Council ancil prover 
of T oma Deki, HISTORICAL 





it A. er, 
Hee! eee, or 1. for any Two Courses. Prizes given 
class work. Those hy om ys — are onanemes* a pend inet 
t urses i on a 
WRNEST A. = $ax ER, Hon. Sec., Education Committee, Caxton 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


A BMSTEONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. 
SESSION OF 1913-14. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 23-27. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 


Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





U BiIvEesity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 


ARTS, COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF a 
NT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
DEPARTME: Pot OF 


ENGINEERING MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1913-14 COMMENCES OCTOBER 7, 1913. 


D DEGREES ARE Bs TO BOTH MEN 
ALL ClURSES an Bee tEN STUD 


In the Medical ened Courses of Taakustion are arral 


the uiremente of ot gh ng have Degree Hxaminations | . 


passed 
other Universities, may, after one year’s study er research, 
Master's 


oot 

h full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
courses. F i, Hopulation 3 for Degrees, Diplomas, &c , Exhibitions 
will ve sent on application to the SECKETARY 


on SAE UNIVERSITY 


[J MVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Principal— W. H. HEATON, M.A. 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS :— 
English—Prof. R. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 
History—Mr. R. C. F. DOLLEY, M.A. 
oo and Philosophy—Prof. F. 8. GRANGER, D.Lit. M.A. 
ics and © Prof. JOHN A. TODD, B.L. 
Modern Languages—Prof. E. WEEKLEY, M.A. 
ti Miss E. M. BECKET, B.A. 
or 
easel Pai arty ad Ta lt eta Base 
Diploma (Cambri: 


f h it 
Teiedesend Iengnten ‘rom t 0 Resis ist rat ACE, M.A. PhD. 


to meet 




















MuDor HALL, Founded 1850. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


D ATRIOS FOR OR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
THOROUGH EDU! rhy = £ 


». 

stands in ground, 11 miles from London. 

MSPeolaL AT ABTENTION ey @ MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LECTURES BY SWELL KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1913-14. 


mw AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on THURSDAY, October 2, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained 
on application to THE REGISTRAR :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
FACULTIES OF rant. SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEER 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITROTUR E. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY — AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL = ER 

SCHOOL UF PHARMACY 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO- CHEMISTRY AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL MEDIUINE. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIP&, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHI- 

BITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Price 1s. ; post free, 18. 4d. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K ine’s COLLEG E. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are erpanged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the Voxversint of London. Students may 
also oie oin for any of the waliocts wi without taking the complete Course. 
— ities for wt are aiven. 
mig Sey OF ARTS, including Secondary paar Training 
Cours Training College, a Uriental Studies. 
FACUIA ¥ OF LAWS. 
ULTY OF SCIENCE, —(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 
Medion Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health 


De 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering.—For full ae apply to the SECRETARY, 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 


LOX DON HOSETTAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
IVERSITY OF LON 
wePECIAL CLASSES. 


SPECIAL CLASSES in the subjects of the ist M. B. LONDON 
pXAMINATIONS will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 
7-8. Pp. M ~ and R. A. 


olor S and Botan: UDGE, ARCS, 
BUDDICOM, B.A. Oxo 
oa .—-HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.8c.Lond., and J. fF. TWORT, 


.8c.Lond. 
Pagina. H. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 
Sc.Lond. 


SPECIAL Sonny are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 
PRIMARY F.R.C.8. EXAMINATIONS, and are not confined to 


Students of AI, Hospital 
AM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile End, : 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 














COURSES are ay! pnd DEGR awarded in the following 

Faculties :—AR URE BCLENCE, MEDICINE. LAW, APPLIE 

a yt Guchaitns Fea ng, ile tallurgy, and Mi ning). 
ESSION 1913-14 OMME CES OCTOBER 1, 1913. 


phe, and Post-G: holarships are awarded a2 
FROSEECTUSES, pny fall information, be o tained tree 
fro: W. M. GIB ONS, ‘Revit rar. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training 3 Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Cospentey, Riding an Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1880), 
a Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. 
Foreign Governesses, ofessors, Teachers. Chaperon 
panions, Secretaries, , Readers, Introduced for Home and ye A 
3 i var by letter). N= TL _ ioe 
on cation (personal or e' 8! ng r ments. Vice 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1. Regent 3627. = 











af AM MBSR tT FG. 

' “The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, aivtag the experience of 

one who cured hirsself after 40 years’ outer ing wi ane free on 
plication to the Author, W. J. KET. » Tarrangower, Willesden 
e, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 
GT. DAVIDS COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


WANTED, MATHEMATICAL LEC LECTURER. Salary _1501., rooms, 
and capitation fees.— Particulars from THE PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges invites soplications es the 
post of R. IN HISTORY in the Durham Divi Par- 
ticulars will be su 
versity Offices, Dur! 








— on application to THE SECRETARY, Uni- 


| 








COLLEGE OF NORTH 


UNIVERSITY _ 
. BAN 








(A Constituent per o 
Anstion ations ore invited for thie post o! 
IN MAT wi A ye 
SATURDAY September 15 hoe dorsi 
ruber 2) 
particulars may ye tained. J “wry open 
HN EDWARD LLOY 
[NIVERSITY COLLEBE OF fh. 
coume PRIFATHROPAOL DI * a" 
ASSISTANT LECTURER END DEMONSERA AALS 
Further particulars may be obi d 


HEMATICS. Sala 
July 1. 1S. 
Council of the College ‘aria pik q pq rt 
f 
whom applications with testimonials (which n 








must be received on or before babes Gy S X Auguae 6 1918. + 
WN, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, July 11, at 





ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The Governors invite applications = = ae appointments : 
ASSIST ART LECTURER IN EN 
AeeetAat LECTURER IN Sa TREMATICS AND GEO- 


Camifiates must be Graduates of a British University, and will be 
——_ to assist in the Education Departm 
he salary attached to each of the posts is 120 . per annum, rising to 
1501. per annum by annual spereaneees of 101. 
Particulars of appointment and form of applicati btained 
from the undersigned, with whom a spplications must eA ~ds 
later than SEPTEMBER 1, 1913. Ww BRIDGE, R 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIP IN ASHEN ATIOS FOR 
GRADUATION IN ARTS AND byw 
he University Court of the Universit; y SP invi 
applications for the ADDITIONAL EXA iNest in MATHE. 
or Graduation in Arts and Science 
St. Andrews, which will be VACANT as at TANGA RY 1, Wis. 
Applications, which should be accompanied by twenty printed 
type-written copies of the letter of application and relative testi. 
moniale, must reach the undersigned on or before SEPTEMBER 1 


undersigned. 
DREW BENNETT: Secretary. 
The Univer ity, St. Andrews, July 16, 1913. ” 


ORPORATION OF 


RECORDS CLERK. 
The Library Committee of the Corporation of sae City of 
invite applications for the position of RECORDS CLERK, © a0 
rae i pee a —) Raye Ky as Lt pny of application. 
u 2 ticu er orm may 
obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, (i rs 
bed form, must ‘be lodged on or before 











a particulars may be obtained from t! 





LONDON. 








SEPTEMBE 
Ability to read and translate manuscripts in Norman 
Latin. and ee with facility w th be cone : i if a 
candi mus’ r 
The commencing dalery will ty 5 per aneum. a 
Guildhall, E.C., July 17, 1913. Balt, 
KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Head Master—WILLIAM NEAGLE, B.8c. A.M.I.Mech.E. 
MESSRS. cares, LIMITED (ERITH). ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
TION FOR ENGINEER APPRENTICES. 
Messrs. Bg Limited, accept ti their 
on the result of a ‘Competitive Res pa a — men Sete 
Complete diate at the for this Eramination is given at the above- 
pemed fos foo tute at the Day and Evening Classes, commencing 
Facilities A “afforded b _Mesers. Vickers, Limited, for subsequent 


study during Apprentices with a view to attainment of a 
b ey y Degrees or other dletknetion. Suitable Classes are 
or the pu: 


rpose. 
Full particulars, &., from Mr. ARTHUR jucation 
Offices, Picardy, Belvedere, Kent. + cae. oe 
By Order of the Pommnitecs, 


CR Secretary. 
July 18, 1913. oom, 


KEXt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SHEERNESS HIGHER ELEMENTARY (BOYS') SCHOOL. 


The Kent Education Committee invite applications for the eqpeiat- 
ss, of a a MASTER, who must also be + 
yee) be required. —— be ualified 
nes aeeraction 
D 
be at 


on in Eo 
y to of isa rench will 





name; Order of the Committen, CROOK, 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. a 


















=o oe 


so 


74 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal-J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.8c. 
ications are invited for the following sopeintencate : ad 
N Ly EE DRA Salary 1401 
Posy j NSTRUCTRESS IN Dommeric SUBJECTS 


“gD sheusane ie nrnibite salary 8 Bot, 


tion 
Ph THORP, Secretary. 




















[LPoRD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL- 


ae tes —— pene poy 
ications are invited for the position of oparos 
glale ia in the CIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. of the above Council. 





Preference will be 
holding L.A. Certificates in Ulassificatiun and 
taloguing. Comnancing salary 601. per annum, —_e iS 
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Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
Meret SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL coy ‘at their Hause, No. 13, Wellington 


w. ay a at 1 o'clock recisely, 
cae AUTOGRAPH LETT LITERARY MANUSCRIPTs, 
and HISTORICAL DOCUMEN 


May be viewed. tions may be had. 





Engravings, Drawings, Etchings, and Oil Paintings. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, seu avons, at their House, No. 13, Wellingto: 
Street, WE. 0 o Following 


AY NGHAVINGS, DRAWINGS 
Dart Roe! pm OIL i opel 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





factory service) by annual increments of 61. 5. 
x annum. — plications stating age and qualifications, accom- 
panied by copies ree testimonials of recent date, and endo: 

‘Senior Resistant Li Libraries Department,” to be sent to the under- 
— LL nen bees of the Council, either directly or indirectly, 
will disqualify. 


paex PARTINGTON, Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Dford, E 


EACHER OF DRAWING.—The UNIVER- 
SOF oF WRU Oe Yee ey: 
f= —~ 4 as to duties and salary apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


A NTHROPOLOGIST.—Well- trained young 
ANTHROPOLOGIST WANTED to jon sn Ex aren. to 
Africa.—Apply Box 99, care of F. Wilson, 101, Hatton Garde 


Situations Wanted. 


YOUNG RUSSIAN JOURNALIST of 

University education and considerable Literary experience 
(Russian and English) is OPEN TOK Le sy ale a | ad for Secretarial 
and Literary Work.—A. 8., 67, 8t. Paul's Road, N. 


BENCEMAR, Bachelor of Philoso hy, Latin, 


and Scien ce, speaking English and Ger 
ininty us as COMPANION to enna a. to tasaresh thems f in cn 
d coach them for Exams. = erate terms. English references.— 
Panis, Bourg-la-Reiue, France 























Miscellaneous. 


PRANSLATIONS from French, German, and 

Greek into lish, or vice versa, saderteben by a 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. Apply W . L., 60, 
Dennington Park Road, W. Hampstead. 


TOS RLATIONS of I of Literature, &c., from and 
into French, German. Russian. Seven years’ experi- 
ence abroad.—ADA BOLTON Oui Quintans 26 Madrid. 








LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials— A. B., Box 1062, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings. Chancery Lane, K.C. 





ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 


Secretarial Bureau from Conduit Street, W., to UEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8.W. - » — 





ARIS.—Unique opportunity for BOARDERS 
and attendance included. “Preach Lemons free.” English reterences 
~PANIS, Bourg-la-Reine, Paris. shi macuatip insane 


Works of Art. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


July 31, and Faliowing Day, 
recisely, WORKS OF ART. comprising Silver, Minia 
ures, China and Pottery, and Furniture. 


May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Books, Manuscripts, and Autograph Letters, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

Wi win SeLt by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
. Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY, July 31, and Followin 

at Lclock precisely, BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, includina a Library removed from 
Hove, and other Properties. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | by 

. ., on 







past 
the 


—super!> 


Miscellaneous Books, an, Studie the Library of a Gentleman 
(removed from Broxbourne, Herts). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL by 
QUOrIOn, at Chote Rooms, MB, A Ry . W.C., on 


NESDAY, July 30, and Two F wing Tove ot 1 o'clock, 
een BOO! inclu a.» ree LIBRARY 





Rhine t 1820, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wak 

illustrations, and other Books with pao Piates—Bleeker, “Atlas 

Ichthyologique, 9 vols., 1862-78— on 

lowers—a few Early n 

the Erugny. Vale, and other Modern 
iterature—a selection of Recent Publications from the 

Library of a Reviewer, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


QGTEVENS'’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
ok. ENGLISH VW AsOu Rs —Sovenipenth Contry Crucifix Clock — 


id Buhl Clock~Ivory Figures of Lord ey and the Earl of 
ter—Ivory Plaques — Georgian Site dale Carvings-China— 














AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF ACQUIRING 
SCHOOL PREMISES, x 


Suburbs of Winchester, on bigh ground, with South ct, and ina 
favourite locality. —_ 


BE SOLD, on advantageous terms, a ver 
attra nana we gt PROPERTY, wi | 
Dormito: tonite, ots standing in wooded grounds of three acres, and in every 


Ron! suitable ee a gh sine School. Possession on completion. 
wae — lectric light. Telephone and every modern con- 


For fall pe iculars ly to Messrs. GUDGEON & BONS, Estat 
Agents, Winchester, sales “ 








RARE COINS and MEDALS 0 of all periods and 


valued or catal: 
Se Nyy ga Ae GM 
Piocadilly, London, W: (clos to Pleoadilly Oisoasi. —_— 








Catalogues. 


Piece EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
tod ging D Dichone, Pinel es ¥; lovee. Ainsworth ; Books illus 


ikshan y Ly a Leech, &c. 
. of oe choicest Galleetion afored for ; | at the World, GATAS 
n _ 
WALTER T. SPENCER. Dn New Cxfenn Bence recent tought.— 





OOKS.—CATALOG 
INTERESTING Doge be Guecres en oes ] — 


from 
foown Hbraries, Customers’ of desiderata solicited.— 
R. A ty wal 97, Sunderland Road, Forest Lon 
phone 1642 Sydenham. ‘ . = aon; Tele 


Ser alten, 03,6 eee CATALOGUE. 
yt containing particulars and prices of 
World® with Indexes of aoa Gale Books for eu 


—Gratis on 
. OF post free from ED EDW. 
Heation, oF post free trom EDWARD Goreroment Sarre Ltd. 12, 13. 





en _ Venetian Di Dower, ¢ Chest-fine Chinese Embroideries, Wall- 

hangings, Satin Panels, &., from Pekin—Old Books—Prints and 

Bngravings—Autographe of Robert Browning—Nelson Relics—Native 
08. 


WEDNESDAY, at 1 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
choice SPECIMENS of GOLD and piven as 3 ane and 
WEAPONS from the COLLECTION of 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. This Nollect' DP etcaiarty x in 
choice Damascened Blades and Gold and Silver nlaid Hilts of the 
finest quality. 


On view Monday and Tuesday. Catalogues on application. 


Tupe-Wiriters, Ke. 


2. WRITING, Cheap, Clear, Expeditious, 


1,000 words. Novels, Plays, &c.—Miss WILLARD, York 
Seat Osborne Road, Southville, Bristol. 


Te -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Tlassical sripes, Ghee Oe College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 


London) *horthand.—CAM BRIDGE 
TPR. WRITING AGENC 4 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 














UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
Le TYPE-WRITTEN =. a lete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 wi Clear Carbon Copies References to = 

cael Watters —M. STUART, Allendale. "Kymboriey Road, Harrow 


[TYPE - WRITING of every description, under 


litera 
includ “bent A A. THe Nath NaTIONAL AL TYPE Wh WRITING P BUREN, 
199, Strand, 








MSs. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. Refi erences to well. known Authors  Cutens 
Higher Local —M. rein, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. 


vPE- WRITING of every description carefully 





Shipping. 
LS 


Under Contract win H.M, Government, 
& 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P.& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall! Street, E.C.- 
Northumberland Avenue. W.C.. London. 














Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and pines MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's lun, . 








Printers. 
THENZXZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Aienaun, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for allkinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
d PE RIO ébicaL. T PRINTIN ‘G.—13, Bream's Buildings, Uhancery 
e, E.C 








Provident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,000!. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, E.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON renee AND WESTMINSTER BANE, Lop. 
OBJECTS.—This Insti blished in 1839 in_the City of 


was 
London, under the. ee: of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting pao and T rary — to principals and 





whether Pub ol ihateal mployer, or 
Employed, = —_ to a Member of this "institution, and 
enjoy on payment or — Shillings ———. or Three 
Guineas for ite  aeoel that he or she is e e sale of 


Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consi eration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS. a Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the per annum each. 

The “ Royal V Victoria PPension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the 8 Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
es ae Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

ewsven 

< oe P pote se fm penne for One Man, 251., and One 
Wom: yor ly subscribed in memory of the late J ie 
Francis 3 Wed = - Sone i, — was for more than fifty years 
Publisher j the an active and leading vast 
throughout the Fy Period of of thea agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes om ledge,” and was for very many 
years a = cuppester of this Teneivatine: 
rine “ Hora oe 5 = ion > 5 pd sift of he late Mr. 

‘orace Broo! emplo, rm have primary 
wignt of election to its benefits. 

— bert r annum for 


Lamy —— Fund” provides 252. 
one man, eo d grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
features of the Rules my iTy election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate a have a Member of the Institu- 


tion for not less than ten agen. oy application ; (2) not less 
fifty-five ~~] gute age; a) pot) in the sale of Newspapers for at 


least ten 
RELI ;— Tem porary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the I Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be d for b of the Institu- 
tion ; van, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accor 
with the merits and requirements ¢ each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 











Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


————e 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Maturing at 60. £2 38. per cent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65. £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 








P a te ey Se ad r Sages Beiel.. 04. pet 3.03 
opine nsiations, Shorthand. Local 
lies NAN NANOY M REANE. 11, Palmeira Avenue, CWeatclif Becex, 





48, GracecHurcH Srreet, Lonpoy. E.C. 
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LIST OF WORKS BY 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


PUBLISHED BY 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTHERN ANIMALS. °"iii%iJzor une Gmonusv.” "© 
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The illus- 


trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). “It will have a permanent 
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(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
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(Daily Eapress). ‘ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneewm). 


“Tt is the most com- 
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“J.” : a Memoir of John Willis Clark. 
By A. E. Shipley. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


“ J. W.,” to distinguish him among a bevy 
of Clarks, his contemporaries as Fellows of 
Trinity, “‘ J.’’ to his family and his friends, 
John Willis Clark lived a Cambridge life 
for almost all his seventy-seven years 
(1833-1910); and in this Memoir we 
realize once more what some learnt from 
the lips of ‘‘J.”’ himself, the momentous 
changes wrought by the last fifty years 
in Cambridge manners and methods. 
The ‘ Reminiscences’ of “ J.”’ reprinted 
here go back much further than fifty 
years; for, as the son of one Professor 
and the nephew of another (Robert Willis, 
his mother’s brother), he was closely 
linked with the life and thought of the 
University in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

He was descended on both sides from 
eminent doctors. His father’s father 
founded the Newcastle Infirmary; his 
father, a pupil of Abernethy, and a friend 
of Byron, became Professor of Anatom 
at Cambridge in 1817, and held office till 
1865. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1836; and, during his 
tenure of the Professorship, he played a 
leading part in the foundation of the 
Museum of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy at Cambridge, of the Anatomical 
Museum, and of the School of Biology. 
“‘ J.’s”’ mother’s grandfather was Francis 
Willis, one of the physicians appointed 
to take charge of George III. in his 
hours of madness, an office which his 
son, Robert Darling Willis, “‘ J.’s ”’ grand- 
father, also held :— 


The King employs three Doctors daily— 
Willis, Heberden, and Baillie. 
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So “J.” was predisposed to scientific 
interests and pursuits. But men of mark 
owe much to their mothers; and to his 
mother, a woman of remarkable force—a 
character indeed—he owed his sense of 
form and ceremony, his appreciation of 
art and architecture, his passion for the 
theatre (“‘a green curtain and a row of 
footlights were enough to make him happy 
on any ordinary evening ’’), his genius for 
gardening, and his masterful temper. Her 
diaries are laconic, but illuminating. She 
notes “J.’s”’ infantile experiences, his 
teeth and his tumbles, as briefly as in after 
days she records her husband’s death 
(“Sept. 15th [1869]: Dr. Clark died 
3.30, in his eighty-second year. Gathered 
Louise-Bonne pears”) and her son’s 
engagement. But she was an admirable 
letter-writer, as was her son; and her 
descriptions of household troubles (Scroope 
House was not infrequently in a state of 
servile war), academic and social idio- 
syncrasies, and Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Cambridge in ’47 are such as to make us 
wish for more. 

“ J.’s”” boyhood, at home and at Eton 
(April, 1847, to July, 1851), was lonely 
and monotonous. One might almost say 
that he was never a boy, for as an only 
son, rather a spoilt son, of elderly parents 
he was not encouraged to make friends 
of his own age; and the letters to and 
from his mother reveal nothing of the 
happier side of a schoolboy’s existence, 
but much of a maturity already too 
advanced for school. In 1849 his Eton 
tutor (William Johnson) wrote: “I think 
he makes more use of me than almost any 
pupil I have.” That was about it: the 
boy used his school-time properly, but 
liked not the life, and counted the days 
to the holidays. As he would murmur 
sometimes of himself, “Je ne suis pas 
comme tout le monde.” Yet Eton was 
not to blame, for in after years “ J.”’ was 
a devoted Old Etonian. 

His acquaintance with France — to 
him ever “la Patrie,”’ ‘le sol sacré ’’— 
dated from his ninth year; but appa- 
rently he did not visit Paris (which he 
came afterwards to know “comme sa 
poche ’’) till the end of the year that 
elapsed between Eton and Trinity. Life 
for him really began with his under- 
graduate days. He worked hard, made 
friends, liked the life, got a first class in 
the Classical Tripos in 1856, and a Fellow- 
ship at Trinity in 1858. Then, and not 
till then, did he discover ‘‘ that there was 
such a thing as amusement ”’; and, while 
he meditated what should be his business 
in life, he amused himself. But, though 
he hunted, danced, and dined, he was 
working at French, and beginning the 
collection of literature about Cambridge 
which was in time to become unique. He 
travelled a good deal, from year to year, in 
his beloved France, in Switzerland, and in 
Italy—where on one occasion (in Septem- 
ber, 1861) he spent a night in prison as a 
suspect. 

What he was as a traveller is readily 
seen from his own letters and from the 
reminiscences of those who were fortunate 
enough to travel with him. To one and 





all of them he was “‘ il corriere del secolo,”’ 
a cicerone unsurpassable. He knew where 
to go for things of interest, what to see 
and how to see it, how to avoid an excess 
of sightseeing such as Americans affect— 
in short, how to get a clear impression at 
a first visit which might afterwards be 
refreshed or completed. To be with 
him in Paris was to see him at his best, 
at home, au naturel ; to travel with him 
further afield was an education. Alert, 
energetic, observant, appreciative, he en- 
joyed every moment of his journey, and 
remembered everything worth remem- 
bering. 

It is probably fair to say that “J.,” 
for all his versatility, his interest in 
scientific work, in architecture, and in the 
theatre, never ‘“‘found himself,” never 
settled down to life in earnest, until he 
met and married Miss Frances Matilda 
Buchanan in 1873. Born and bred in the 
atmosphere of diplomacy— her father, 
Sir Andrew Buchanan, was at that time 
British Ambassador at Vienna — she 
brought into “J.’s” life, when he was 
40, the one thing needed — the influence 
of a gentle and good woman. Their 
joint life was a lasting joy to all who 
were privileged to come under its charm : 
they had two sons of their own, but Scroope 
House was home indeed to many men, 
a haven of kindness. Marriage seemed to 
concentrate and focus “J.’s”’ activities : 
even on his honeymoon in Algeria he 
revised ‘Murray’s Guide to Northern 
Africa,’ and he was soon engaged in more 
serious literary work—the completion of 
his uncle Robert Willis’s ‘ Architectural 
History of the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge,’ which occupied him for eleven 
years. Then he collaborated with Prof. 
Hughes in the ‘ Life and Letters of Adam 
Sedgwick’; and in the nineties he was 
gathering material for another magnum 
opus, ‘The Care of Books,’ which came 
out in 1901. This last work gave a point 
and purpose to many of his travels, and 
made his acquaintance with the chief 
libraries of Europe unrivalled. 

All this time, be it remembered, he was 
fulfilling important duties in the Uni- 
versity, as Superintendent (since 1866) of 
the Museum of Comparative Anatomy and 
Secretary to the Museums and Lecture- 
Rooms Syndicate, and afterwards (from 
1891) as Registrary of the University, an 
office after his own heart. He maintained 
its dignity with a jealous care and snubbed 
slouching undergraduates in language they 
were not likely to forget. 

The stage-managing instinct, always 
strong in him, had made him indispensable 
to the A.D.C., the Greek Play Committee, 
and the New Theatre; his capacity for 
finance found scope in the annual audit 
of the Trinity accounts, in the rehabilita- 
tion of the A.D.C., or the rescue of other 
deserving institutions; his facile pen— 
he was a ready writer, if ever there 
was one—was turned to this or that—an 
article here, a lecture there, a play, an 
appeal for some University need, a forcible 
fly-sheet on some University crisis. We 
cannot forget the remarkable success 
which attended his efforts towards the end 
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of his life to collect, by sheer letter- 
writing, a sum of money in aid of the 
University Library, at an age when most 
men would have pleaded age in excuse. 

He had his views, and spoke them as 
strongly as he held them, on University 
matters ; and he would even classify resi- 
dent dons as friends or foes, according to 
their vote on particular questions in which 
he was interested. His friends loved him, 
for all his faults; his enemies—he was a 
man who could hate, and be hated—saw 
only the faults, and knew not the man 
behind them. But there are few men in 
Cambridge to-day—or in England, for 
that matter—whose memoir is likely to 
contain tributes so genuine, so affection- 
ate, as the personal reminiscences in 
this book from Dr. Shipley himself, from 
Dr. Henry Jackson, Mr. Lionel Cust, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and Mr. Walter Pollock, 
whose chapter on ‘“J.’s”” Love of the 
Theatre’ is a masterpiece of artistic 
sympathy. 

This is not enough, some one may say, 
to make a book of. Not enough, perhaps, 
in itself, but surely enough when the 
general reader finds here, as undoubtedly 
he does, an epitome of Cambridge in the 
nineteenth century. For this he will be 
grateful to the Master of Christ’s, and 
to Mr. Bartholomew his coadjutor; the 
friends of “ J.’’ will thank them for some- 
thing more—a faithful picture of the man 
they knew and loved. 





International Arbitration amongst the Greeks. 
By Marcus Niebuhr Tod. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


THE author, whose name, indeed, suggests 
historical research, has given us a very 
serviceable essay on a subject now pretty 
well discussed, but one on which our 
fathers were much in the dark. They 
might, however, have learnt, even from 
the old treatise of Hugo Grotius, ‘ De 
Jure Pacis et Belli,’ that almost all his 
examples were taken from the interstatal 
relations of the Greek polities. Mr. Tod 
hesitates to — so ugly a word, and 
rests content with international ; but when 
a distinct idea has to be expressed, it is 
better to invent any symbol for it than 
to tolerate ambiguity. 

The essay begins with an enumeration 
of the texts, 82 in number, which have 
been utilized, and we are told in what 
collections of inscriptions or in what 
learned periodicals we can find them. We 
do not think this was the way to proceed 
in a short and handy book, which ought 
to be a companion of young students. 
Moreover, a good many of the texts re- 
ferred to seem hardly any evidence at all, 
eg., No. XVII., “No continuous sense 
can be extracted from the fragments which 
are extant and legible....We cannot de- 
termine whether the case is one between 
states or individuals.’’ Again (XXIV.): 
“It is uncertain, however, whether the 
sixae mentioned are international at all.” 
Again (LXXXI.): “To judge by some 
phrases which have survived on the 





mutilated stone, it seems to refer to a 
boundary dispute settled by arbitration.” 
It is not from such turbid and scanty 
sources that much knowledge can be 
extracted. We should have greatly pre- 
ferred another plan, namely, to give five 
or six of the longest and best - preserved 
texts in full, with a translation and com- 
mentary, and merely to enumerate as 
many more as the author thought fit. As 
the book stands, the student does not 
get a single whole specimen to study, and 
yet there will be many readers of the book 
who have not Dittenberger or Michel, or 
other collections at their command. 


When Mr. Tod proceeds to comment on 
the details preserved to us, he is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The first thing that 
strikes us is the frequency of arbitration 
among the Greek states, even when they 
were really independent. Even if we give 
less weight to arbitration recommended 
by Hellenistic kings and Roman Senates, 
the fact that the Greeks constantly 
imposed on quarrelling cities this method 
of settling difficulties proves that it was 
a long and well-recognized solution. The 
next feature worth noting is the great 
variety in the methods pursued—the num- 
ber of arbitrators, the way of publishing 
the award. Another interesting point is 
the frequent calling-in of Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopator) to decide such quarrels. It 
was not till the publication of Dr. Mahaffy’s 
‘Empire of the Ptolemies,’ in which the 
power of this monarch in the 4 gean was 
proved, that he was considered anything 
but a sot and a debauchee, to whose 
officials no sensible man would appeal. 
Mr. Tod shows how the texts of these 
awards become more and more lengthy 
and explicit as the Hellenic passes into the 
Hellenistic era. That corresponds to a 
weakness in the decaying Greek cha- 
racter. Nevertheless, one of these long 
documents, when we recover it, is full 
of instruction. There is a papyrus roll, 
known as No. 1 of the Turin collection, 
which is a full and satisfactory account 
of a very long dispute between a Greek 
Egyptian and a native corporation. The 
text is complete, and was published in 
1826 by A. Peyron. We have not seen 
any more modern copy, though one pro- 
bably exists, and perhaps the original 
was burnt in that museum. Some of the 
least-mutilated inscriptions to which Mr. 
Tod refers, if printed in extenso alongside 
of this, would give a living sense of what 
such a document was like, better than 
mere references or descriptions. But this 
is only a suggestion, which the author 
might utilize by adding an appendix to 
the next edition of his instructive volume. 


We will conclude with two observations 
of value which he has made in the course 
of his researches. The first is the small 
importance of the oracle of Delphi in this 
connexion. Of course the verses of the 
inspired priestess were soon found to be 
less satisfactory than the definite prose 
statement of a Court consisting of men 
who were rather lawyers than divines. 
The second is the importance of the 


secretary (ypappare’s) in all these trans- 





actions. That is so all through Hellenistic 
life, including the management of a mercen- 
ary force in war. In a time when the 
keeping of archives was not general, when 
a great deal depended on the good faith 
and the high character of the officer who 
kept a record of the proceedings, it is no 
wonder that such was the case. It survives 
in our Secretary for War, for the Colonies, 
and so forth. 








The Early Roman Episcopate. By William 
Ernest Beet. (Charles H. Kelly.) 


Tus volume is a companion to{the 
author’s ‘ Rise of the Papacy,’ and the 
two together present a history of the 
Roman Church from the planting of 
Christianity in the imperial city till the 
close of the pontificate of Leo I. The 
author has not brought to light any new 
facts, but the progress of Rome towards 
papal supremacy is clearly traced, and 
events are set forth with literary skill, 
while their significance is interpreted 
with masterly decision and without bias 
or prejudice. The Petrine legend is dis- 
cussed, and the relations of St. Peter and 
St. Paul with the Roman Church are ex- 
amined. Indiscussing the Apostles’ Creed 
importance is shown to be due to the 
fact that Rome gave the authoritative 
symbol to the West. The occupants of 
the Roman Chair may have had little to 
do with the composition of the Creed, 
but the production in Rome of a confes- 
sion of faith, its recognition as authori- 
tative, and the tradition of its apostolic 
origin may have contributed, Mr. Beet 
says, “indirectly perhaps, but none the 
less really, to enhance the power and 
prestige of the bishop of the city whence 
it was derived.” Mr. Beet gives a de- 
tailed account of Ambrose of Milan, who, 
though he was not one of the bishops of 
Rome, did much to strengthen eccle- 
siastical authority as against the civil 
power, and raised the episcopate to a 
position it had never previously enjoyed. 
It is pointed out by Mr. Beet that in the 
early centuries the Church in outward 
form appeared to be ordering herself after 
the pattern of the civil empire, but she 
could show no counterpart to Cesar. Yet, 
he says, 

** if the Roman Christian ever dared to dream 
of completing the analogy between Church 
and State in the person of a spiritual Cesar, 
such could be found in him alone who was, 
so men believed, at once the successor of 
the Prince of the Apostles and Bishop of 
the world’s metropolis.” 


Apart from the dreams of the Roman 
Christian, however, the spiritual Cesar 
had no existence in the period of the 
Council of Nicea, if Mr. Beet’s statement 
is accepted that in the Council the Bishop 
of Rome was conspicuous only for the 
fact that he stood entirely in the back- 
ground and, directly or indirectly, took 
no part in its proceedings. To this state- 
ment controversialists who follow such 
a leader as Bishop Hefele will have 
something to say ; but, while very few of 
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Mr. Beet’s critical conclusions are likely 
to give rise to a dispute, they will not 
all pass unchallenged. 

After a careful examination of the 
evidence he decides that, though the 
belief in St. Peter’s personal relations 
with the Roman Church was _ fairly 
established only after the middle of 
the second century, it is most readily 
to be explained by supposing that it 
rested upon a basis of actual fact. Yet 
the silence of the New Testament re- 
garding these relations, the absence of 
any definite statement in Clement and 
Ignatius, and the fact that the Petrine 
tradition becomes more detailed as the 
years pass, will compel many to reject 
Mr. Beet’s decision, though it is approved 
by some competent critics. His acceptance 
of First Peter as the genuine writing 
of the Apostle might be disputed; and 
many scholars, even among those who 
have separated themselves from Baur, 
would not be satisfied with the very 
cautious statement that the facts, so far 
as they have been made known to us in 
the New Testament, ‘‘ seem to suggest that 
there was some divergence of standpoint 
on the part of St. Paul, as compared with 
that of those who were Apostles before 
him.” 








The Fringe of the Hast. By Harry Charles 
Lukach. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE “journey through past and present 
provinces of Turkey ” which this book 
describes was completed tw» months 
before the revolution in Constantinople 
in 1908. Of the many changes that have 
taken place in the Near East since that 
date the author says little or nothing ; but, 
far from resenting this silence, the majority 
of his readers will, we believe, feel grateful 
for it. For since the outbreak of the 
Turco-Italian War, and more especially 
during the past six months, we have had 
rather more than enough of “ war pic- 
tures” and “ war impressions,” of essays 
upon the shortcomings of the Turk, and 
of various suggestions for the settlement 
of the Balkan question. 

Mr. Lukach wisely eschews such themes, 
and, showing a nice discrimination in his 
choice of material and a happy gift of 
graceful expression, combined with a true 
sense of humour, gives us an entirely 
delightfui book of travel of the best type. 
To read it after wading through many 
of the recent books just referred to is to 
experience the same pleasure that one 
feels in studying a restful water-colour 
after being forced to spend dreary hours 
at a cheap “ picture palace.” 

In his first chapter the author describes 
his visits to some of the famous monasteries 
that have, as he truly observes, “‘ owing 
to their numbers, their wealth, and their 
influence....played from early times an 
exceedingly important part in the life of 
the Levant.” His remarks upon the 
religious basis upon which the millets of 
European Turkey rested, taken in con- 
junction with his comments on the atmo- 
sphere of intrigue that pervades these 





Eastern monasteries, will probably lead 
not a few of his readers to wonder what 


part these institutions played in the late | 


war. The description of the buildings, 
which are generally of strong historical 
interest, is excellent; that of their in- 
habitants somewhat depressing. The 
latter fact is no fault of Mr. Lukach’s. 


His touch is as light and deft here as else- | 


where ; his description of what can only 
be described as a monastic carousal (at 
Hagios Barlaam) is among the best things 
in the book; but, like other travellers, 
he is compelled to note that “ true 
spirituality seems to be entirely lacking ”’ 


in the monks. Reflection upon the inward- | 


ness of such a statement can hardly fail 
to be depressing, however ready we may be 
to admire “ the hospitality of the monks ” 
and their “ friendliness to strangers.”’ 


From Mount Athos our author transports 
us to Rhodes, where he tells worthily the 
fine story of the heroic, though vain defence 
opposed by Villiers de I’Isle Adam and 
his Knights to the final attack by the 
Turks in 1522, and discourses on Rhodian 


pottery and Rhodian embroidery. Next | 


comes a flying visit to Cyprus; then we 
find ourselves in Jerusalem, whence we 
start on a caravan journey to Aleppo, 
travelling by way of Damascus, Homs, 
and Hama; and after crossing the 
Euphrates at Tel Ahmar we return to 
Aleppo, and make our way through 
Antioch and Latakia to Tripoli. 


The route followed, it will be seen, is 
no new one. But Mr. Lukach contrives 
to find much that is new, and worth the 
saying, to tell us even about those parts 
of it that are best known. Moreover, his 
fund of good stories appears to be almost 


inexhaustible, and though old travellers | 


will no doubt be familiar with not a few 
of them, he introduces them so neatly, 


and tells them so skilfully, that they | 
There are, too, some | 


never fall flat. 


stories of David, Solomon, and Queen | 


Balkis, translated from an Arabic MS. 
which the author picked up in the 
bazaars of Damascus. One of these gives 
a particularly quaint version of the story 
of David and Goliath. 


The book is packed with curious infor- 
mation concerning the places the author 
visited, the people he met, their history, 
and their customs; and it will be read 
with as much pleasure by those who have 


travelled in that region as by those who | 


know it only from hearsay. Here and 
there a point has been missed. For in- 


stance, a cure for the “ Aleppo button” | 
has been discovered—by Dr. Adams of the | 


Syrian Protestant College, Beyrout, who 
treats the sores by freezing with carbon 


dioxide snow; and even so far back as | 
ten years ago it was possible to effect a | 


cure by the use of the X-rays. Such slips 


as this, however, are but trifling blemishes | 


in an excellent book, and it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon them. The 
illustrations, from photographs by the 
author and his friends, are well chosen 
and well reproduced; the Index has been 
carefully compiled, and there is a good 
map. 


Retrospection, Political and Personal. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. (New York, 
| Bancroft Co.) 


| ONE of the eighteenth-century writers 
| somewhere refers to “‘ our future Rapins 
/and Macaulays,” using these names 
generically for any eminent historians. 
Most present-day readers, we imagine, 
| would be at a loss to say who was the 
| Macaulay he had in mind, while to them 
| the reference would suggest an historian 
'of that name whom he could not 
| possibly have meant. Somewhat similarly 
| it happens that while the name Bancroft 
stands readily for American history to 
| most of us, few in this country are aware 
that more than one historian bore it, 
and still fewer that the greater work was 
done by the Bancroft whom they have 
probably never heard of. 

This term “greater,” of course, is 
here not to be taken quite absolutely, 
and its literary connotations especially 
must not be pressed. In that and some 
| other respects comparison would be idle 
and unfair, as between the prose epic of 
American Independence which the highly 
trained and accomplished George Ban- 
croft set himself to compose, and the 
multifarious historical records of the 
Pacific Slope which Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, bookseller and business man, de- 
voted a fortune to collecting and preserv- 
ing, and then, with the co-operation of 
a corps of literary assistants recruited 
at his own cost, redacted into nearly 
fifty massive volumes of historical, ethno- 
graphic, and social description, almost 
every page being founded on first-hand 
material. As one man’s service in the 
cause of knowledge—not to call it one 
man’s achievement in bookmaking—this 
seems big enough even for America. What 
| gives Mr. Bancroft’s great work of salvage 
its peculiar claim to recognition is the 
| fact that it could never have been 
done at all, had it not been done when 
'and as he did it. Many thousands of 
invaluable documents, hunted for by him 
all over America, followed as far as Leip- 
sic and St. Petersburg, and bought in 
| single papers and entire collections, would 
'soon have perished; and the men (like 
Vallejo) would soon have passed away 
whose reminiscent discourse needed only 
the daily attendance of a stenographer 
to become a history of their time. In 
this instance and in hundreds of others 
Mr. Bancroft provided the stenographer, 
and whatever other inducements might 
be needed. Therefore when, at the close 
of the two chapters which describe the in- 
ception, development, and final outcome 
of this patriotic “collecting’’ he says, 
“This ‘ Retrospection’ I finish on my 
eightieth birthday. My work is done,” 
it will be a churlish reader indeed who 
does not heartily echo, Well done ! 

The book, however, is not an auto- 
biography, these chapters and one in 
which he describes his early home life 
in Ohio (1832-52) being the only ones 
in which he speaks of himself. We wish 
he had done so more extensively, for the 
i Ohio chapter contains the most charming 
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pages in the book. Little boys became men 
very early in that part of the world :— 


‘** At the age of five years the farm de- 
manded my services to the exclusion of 
school in summer. I remember one day 
riding the horse to plow between the rows 
of corn under the hot sun, my bare legs 
chafed by the harness and smarting from 
the animal’s sweat. I burst out crying, 
for I was but a baby. My father kindly 
inquired the cause, for he was by no means 
a harsh man. ‘I think it is pretty hard 
work for a little boy here all day,’ I said. 
‘I think so too, my son,’ was the reply, 
and straightway I was released.” 


He was but little older (seven or eight) 
when a very dark midnight found him 
“ driving a big two-horse wagon filled with 
straw on the way to Fredonia.’”’ Fredonia 
was six miles on the way towards Canada, 
and that straw was alive with runaways 
from Kentucky who were being mercifully 
passed along. It had apparently been 
decided that, in the event of the pursuers 
overtaking the cortége, the charioteer’s 
infancy would increase his chances of 
surviving the meeting. 


It is a long past that Mr. Bancroft’s 
retrospections cover, including a reverie 
on the life going on in the central plains 
of the hidden continent centuries before 
the white man’s arrival. A few chapters, 
including one on the Mormon migration, 
lead on to the Gold Days, and the days 
less golden which followed, when Cali- 
fornia and especially San Francisco passed 
through rapid vicissitudes of grace and 
disgrace. Regarding the Gold Days he 
writes with the authority of one who 
knows whatever the records can tell, and 
saw with his own eyes how things went 
from 1852 onwards. He is severe on story- 
writers who have made of the Californian 
miner a fixed type, like the Cockney cabby 
of yore or the stage Irishman. We find 
nothing in his account, however, which 
requires us to cancel a page of Bret Harte. 

Newer matter, but not too definitely 
presented, is Mr. Bancroft’s arraign- 
ment of the evildoers in high places 
(railway and bank presidents, Tartarean 
lights of the law, and Napoleonic adepts 
of monopoly and graft) who for nearly 
two generations, in his view, have poisoned 
and depressed the moral and economic 
energies of California, and made its people 
a prey. It is heartening to know that 
a deliverer has arisen in Governor Hiram 
Johnson; and perhaps for the United 
States as a whole some one sufficiently 

at will do the same office. In Mr. 

neroft’s eyes Mr. Roosevelt is the 
destined man, but the Fates seem to have 
been reconsidering their plans since the 
book was written. With all of Mr. 
Bancroft’s views regarding the ominous 
character of what he calls “ high society ” 
it is not necessary to agree in order to 
admire the force and point with which 
this veteran puts his plea for the ancient 
virtues. However dark the prospect is 
when he looks around and ahead, instead 
of behind him, his final word is always of 
heroic and almost aggressive confidence 
and high cheer for America’s fortunes in 
the time to come. 











EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


Dr. BupGE in the volume entitled ‘ Coptic 
Apocrypha’ gives us a further excerpt 
from the treasures under his care, which 
he has done so much to make available 
to the public. The contents of the pre- 
sent volume, comprising MSS. lately ac- 
quired by the British Museum from Mr. 
Rustafjell, may be divided into two 
parts, one of which comprises what may 
be called New Testament Apocrypha, 
including the Book of the Resurrection, 
the Life of Bartholomew the Apostle, 
the Repose of St. John the Virgin, and 
the Mysteries of the same personage ; 
while the other deals with works of edifi- 
cation like the Life of Bishop Pisentius, 
an Encomium of St. John Baptist attri- 
buted to St. John Chrysostom, and the 
Instructions of St. Pachomius, the founder 
of monachism. All are in the Sahidic 
dialect of Coptic, and those in the first 
division, at all events, are translations of 
Greek originals, and have doubtless been 
worked over by many different editors 
before arriving at their present state. 

Of this division we will take the Book 
of the Resurrection as a fair example. 
It is professedly the work of the Apostle 
Bartholomew, whom it describes as an 
Italian and a gardener, being the servant 
of one ‘ Hierokés [read Hierocles], the 
governor of the city.’ Unfortunately, 
the mutilation of the MS. in many parts 
prevents us from discovering what the 
city in question is, but it seems probable 
that it was in Asia Minor, and that the 
original was composed, as will be shown 
later, on the confines of the Persian 
empire. The text narrates that after 
the Crucifixion Jesus descended into 
Hell, whose gates He burst open, and 
delivered the souls of the Patriarchs 
whom He found therein. The dialogues 
that ensued between the personified Hades 
and the Devil, here called Amente, are 
in the main the same as that known in 
the Middle Ages as ‘The Harrowing of 
Hell,’ and preserved in the Apocryphon 
called the Gospel of Nicodemus. But 
a new episode is introduced in the 
vision of Siédphanes, here said to be the 
son of the doubting Apostle Thomas, 
who is raised from the dead for the re- 
moval of his father’s doubts, and describes 
at length the heavenly places his soul 
has visited during its temporary absence 
from the body. In the course of this 
many striking likenesses to pre-Christian 
Egyptian beliefs are to be found, to which 
Dr. Budge duly draws attention; but it 
by no means follows that they represent 
the tradition of the Coptic Church, or, 
in other words, of Apostolic Christianity 
only coloured by the remnant of heathen 
ideas which the Christian missionaries 
were unable to root out entirely. 

So far from this being the case, it 
seems probable that this and others 
of the MSS. here translated are to 
be referred to a source other than 


Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper 





Egypt. Edited, with English Transla- 
tions, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (British 
Museum.) 





Egyptian. This seems to be the great 
body of Apocrypha mainly associated 
with the name of Leucius, sometimes 
called Carinus, which have hitherto been 
chiefly known by the extracts made by 
Photius in the ninth century. M. Albert 
Dufoureq has given many reasons for 
thinking that all this literature was 
the work of Manichezans, and was forged 
for the propagation of their doctrines. 
Although M. de Stoop has combated this 
with some success, there can be little 
doubt that the writings in question were 
composed in the first instance in Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, and were probably 
brought westward by heretics of one kind 
or another at anearlydate. The gibberish 
or unknown language in which the Persons 
of the Trinity are in this literature repre- 
sented as conversing will probably turn out 
on analysis to be corrupt Hebrew, and this 
is rather against than for the notion that 
it is of Manichzan invention. 

The other division is of less interest, 
being, in fact, much more Egyptian and 
redolent of that atmosphere of miracle 
and mystification which Charles Kingsley 
declared to be characteristic of the later 
phases of the Alexandrian Church. 
Most of the miracles here recorded are 
of a trifling description, and fail to excite 
our wonder; and the excessive reverence 
which the Egyptian Christians paid to 
their native saints may be judged from 
the statement that Pisentius, a Coptic 
bishop of the end of the sixth century, was 
the person alluded to in the passage in 
2 Corinthians about the man, “ whether 
in or out of the body,” who was caught 
up into the third heaven, and_ heard 
things unspeakable. Yet, like all such 
documents, these have some historical 
value, and the date of this particular 
Life seems fixed by its manifest allusion 
to the invasion of Egypt by the Persians 
in the days of Heraclius, and therefore 
just before the Mohammedan conquest. 
For the rest, there are many curious things 
in the book such as the plain assertion of 
the Primacy of Peter, the allusion to Jesus 
as “the Way,” and the statement that 
the disciples during the celebration of 
the Eucharist saw ‘the Blood of Jesus 
pouring out as living blood down into 
the cup.” In what it says as to the 
supposed holy name Iao, of the tying of 
the soul of the sinner immediately after 
death to a demon in the shape of a black 
horse, and other matters, it offers some 
singular parallels with the collection 
generally known as the ‘ Pistis Sophia.’ 

It remains to say that Dr. Budge offers 
us, besides his translation, a transcription 
of the text, together with some facsimiles. 
This should alone make the volume 
indispensable to scholars. Although 
doubtless certain German professors will 
carp at some of his renderings, the general 
body of English readers may have every 
confidence in their exactness and the study 
of Coptic grammar has not yet reached 
the stage at which even a philologist can 
dogmatize with safety. It isa pity, how- 
ever, that Dr. Budge did not see his way 
to add to his lists of Coptic words a 
general index. 
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GAELIC PLACE-NAMES. 


Dr. MILNE’s two lists of place-names infer, 
at any rate, wide knowledge of modern 
Gaelic, and great ingenuity on the part 
of the author. It has been well said that 
the compiler of a certain dictionary would 
compass sea and land to avoid a Celtic 
derivation in Lowland Scotch. It is 
pretty to see the corresponding zeal of 
one who would go to any extremity to 
avoid a Teutonic place-name. Another 
point which evokes our sympathy is the 
assumed continuity of the ancient with 
the modern Gaelic, the old Caledonian as 
far as it can be traced standing to the 
latter much in the position of Anglo-Saxon 
to modern English. The present reviewer 
has always held that the marked difference 
between Northern and Western Gaelic 
sufficiently indicated the ancient relations 
between the so-called Picts and Scots. 

Both were Celts, both Aryans, both 
more or less mingled with a still older 
race (the Iberian, or what not ?), and, 
perhaps, these again with a more primi- 
tive stock, the Lapanaich, who appear in 
old tales (like the brownie, the trold, or 
the leprechaun). But the charm of Dr. 
Milne’s conclusions is that there is no 
more question of the Picts. His attitude 
to these children of debate is that of 
Betsy Prig to Mrs. Harris: “There never 
were no such persons ’’—at least in Scot- 
land, in a racial sense. Whether he allows 
the existence of Cruithne in Ireland we 
know not. But it matters little. It is 
‘** most improbable ” that the Scots came 
from Ireland. How far is it between 
Larne and Portpatrick? However, our 
author believes old Irish and old Gaelic 
to have been identical, and to have 
been the language of South Britain 
in pre-Saxon times. The Belge and the 
later Cymry are not accounted for. 
Trish Annals, Pictish Chronicles, thirteenth- 
century MSS.—indeed, nothing since Julius 
Cesar is to be reckoned. There is much 
to be said in favour of the original iden- 
tity of the Gaelic languages; but to 
advance further we desiderate more proof. 
Is it safe to follow a leader who minds 
not his P’s and Q’s ? 

Both the volumes before us are intro- 
duced by careful dissertations, partly 
on relevant points of Gaelic grammar, 
and partly on the system which pervades 
the apparently unprincipled vagaries of the 
English-speaking Scots in dealing with 
the Celtic tongue. Aspiration, the inter- 
change of aspirated or aspirable letters, 
the various treatment of the suffix -an 
when taken for a plural or a diminutive, 
the habit of transposition, and a strange, 
almost incredible fashion of retranslating 
English names after the original meaning 
of the Gaelic had been lost—all play their 
part in disguising original meanings. 
Besides these opportunities of permuting 
almost at will the existing nomenclature, 


Celtic Place-Names in Aberdeenshire. By 
John Milne. (Aberdeen, ‘ Aberdeen Daily 
Journal ’ Office.) 

Gaelic Place-Names of the Lothians. 
author and publisher.) 
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Dr. Milne adds in an Appendix some 
hundred words which are not, he thinks, 
in any dictionary (though several are in 
Mr. Dwelly’s recent volumes, more copious 
than Macleod and Dewar), but which he 
has detected and “ postulated” for use. 
Thus he annexes a word coill for hill, 
also represented by man, rot, triath, aod, 
and fin. The last he seems to have 
adopted on the sole authority of an old 
peasant-woman (who may have been 
wrong). Lamh is rather a plausible addi- 
tion to this list, answering to the Lowland 
“cc law.”’ 

Another great “ find ’’ by our author is 
cuit, cuit-ail, for cattle-fold. As he truly 
says, these were the most important 
buildings in the countryside for ages. 
** Among the Aberdeenshire names there 
are more than a hundred different 
forms for cattle-folds,” though we doubt 
whether Gordon, Keith, Hay, Duncan, 
and other patronymics are amongst them. 
The same word cuit, in connexion with 
eas, is suggested as the root of Scott! 
All names of places involving White, 
White hills, &c., are attributed to cuit 
or cuithail. Frankly, we think that the 
author has pushed a very limited number 
of origins too far. Undoubtedly there 
are many names to which they are sig- 
nally appropriate, but there is such a 
thing as being enslaved by a theory. Not 
in any spirit of disparagement, we some- 
times prefer the interpretation of Mac- 
donald or Dr. Watson in similar cases. 
We doubt the derivation of “ Alford.” 
The / is not sounded in local speech, and 
there is no need for the importation of all. 
**Carnaveron” is, we think, from Carn 
Aifrinn (Cairn of the Mass), if accent is to 
be preserved. ‘“‘Caskieben’’ demands a 
note. The modern place of that name was, 
we believe, so called in the seventeenth 
century, when the old castle of the John- 
stons fell into the hands of the Keiths, 
and its name was revived in the place 
to which the original family removed. 
We had occasion some years ago (Athen., 
Sept. 10, 1892, pp. 345-6) to touch on 
this curious word. Most writers derive it 
from crasg (a crossing, or pass over the 
hill). Traditionally it comes from caisg 
na Beinne, “the stopping (of the shadow) 
of the mountain.” At a certain season 
the extreme shade of Bennachie touched 
the threshold of the castle-gate. Arthur 
Johnston, who was born there, tells the 
story in his ‘ Delitie,’ Amsterdam, 1637. 
Writing “de loco suo natali” (p. 601), 
he says :— 

Explicat hic seras ingens Bennachius umbras 

Nox ubi libratur lance diesque pari. 
This piece of orientation must date from 
very old, possibly pre-Christian times. 

“Castle Fraser’ involves a good deal 
of hypothetic variation upon the word 
crasg, but in no way connects the Norman 
word with a place-name. “ Thindam ”’ is 
another far-fetched bit of analysis. The 
final transposition seems unnecessary. 

But if the recovery of Gaelic in the 
long teutonized East Aberdeenshire be 
arduous, the process is even more con- 


| jectural in the case of the Lothians. 





‘* Hill” and “ fold” are here almost done 
to death. ‘“ Joppa” from dubh-abh is a 
bold guess, if barely possible; but 
“* Jock’s Lodge,” “* Widow’s Knowe,” and 
many other words cannot bear the strain of 
translation. References to charter words, 
dates of early spellings, and generally to 
the process of discovery would have made 
these works more convincing. But they 
remain a systematic and powerful con- 
tribution to the increasingly accepted 
theory of the general unity of the Cale- 
donian race. 








Ireland under the Commonwealth. Edited, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, 


by Robert Dunlop. 2 vols. (Man- 
chester, University Press; London, 
Sherratt & Hughes.) 

THE official documents which should 


serve as materials for a history of Ireland 
are so few that the period of thirty years 
from 1640 to 1670 is almost the only one 
in which we can control our statements 
by documents on both sides. We owe 
this, on the one hand, to the preservation 
of the Ormond (and Carte) collections 
for the periods from 1640 to 1650, and 
from the Restoration onward, and, on 
the other, to the magnificent collection of 
Commonwealth records now preserved in 
the Public Record Office at Dublin. The 
collection is, unfortunately, incomplete, 
though certain of the gaps in it can be 
filled from other official documents, but 
its value to the student of Irish affairs is 
inestimable. Up to the publication of 
this work our knowledge of its contents 
has been derived from two sources: 
Prendergast’s ‘The Cromwellian Settle- 
ment in Ireland,’ a work which was dis- 
figured by a certain amount of partiality 
and by insufficient knowledge of history, 
and the collection of ‘ Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations,’ published some years ago 
at the instance of the late Lord Crawford. 
His object in undertaking this work—to 
recover and summarize every official 
order or proclamation which had been 
printed, whether an actual printed copy 
was known or not—necessitated a close 
study of the Dublin records, and it is dis! 
heartening to find that such an authority 
on his subject as Mr. Dunlop should be in 
apparent ignorance of the existence of a 
work, a comparison with which might 
have enabled him to economize labour 
and escape one or two slips. It is 
a fault which no future student of the 
history of the three kingdoms between 
1485 and 1714 can afford to commit. 
Mr. Dunlop’s two volumes contain the 
materials for the history of the half-dozen 
years in which Ireland was brought from 
a depopulated and plague-stricken waste 
into a fairly prosperous condition, and, in 
conjunction with the works we have 
already cited, give a full account of the 
policy, public and private, of the Crom- 
wellian government of Ireland. The 
author has prefixed to the actual docu- 
ments a very good abstract, and an 


historical introduction which indicates 
his personal view of the Irish Rebellion 
9 
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of 1641 and its causes. We agree with 
him that the outbreak of the Rebellion 
was quite unexpected, and that its im- 
mediate cause was fear of the English 
Parliament (and the “Castle” party, we 
would add); but we think he undervalues 
the result of a century of steady confisca- 
tion and threats to the landholders of 
Ireland. In 1640 there was hardly a 
square mile of Irish ground, with the ex- 
ception of the church lands granted away 
under Elizabeth, which had an undis- 
puted and indisputable title. A whole 
county had just been forfeited to the 
Crown on the strength of a cession in 
Richard II.’s time ; commissions for de- 
fective titles had been ranging the country 
for a score of years; the conditions by 
which the Ulster lands were held had not 
been fulfilled; and no prescription of 
time was an answer to a claim by the King, 
while the promised and paid-for Graces 
were still withheld. The outbreak of 
the Rebellion found the Irish Parliament 
as opposed to the Government as the 

ish. A straw shows the way the 
wind blows, and it is not without signifi- 
cance that the Irish Parliament removed 
the letters C. R. from all their publications 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. 

The author’s judgments on the leading 
characters in the great struggle between 
England and Ireland are worthy of special 
attention. Contrary to the general 
opinion, he pow: condemns the domestic 
policy of Strafford, and, though some 
recent students have attacked the per- 
sonal honesty of Cromwell, upholds his 
reputation. In this we think he is right, 
though we must allow for an invincible 
blindness on the part of Cromwell and 
his party to certain virtues dear to ordi- 

humanity. As regards the vexed 
question of the Massacres, the author is 
in accord with most persons who have 
gone into the matter in believing that the 
accounts of them are greatly exaggerated, 
and in hoping for a complete publication 
of the depositions, while at the same time 
insisting that their effect on the public 
of the time was quite independent of the 
truth or falsehood of the particular 
charges made. 

No one can read these volumes without 
feeling the hope that Mr. Dunlop has 
not finally relinquished his intention of 
writing the history of the Commonwealth 
in Ireland. His knowledge of the times, 
his interest in and power of dealing with the 
economic questions involved in the prob- 
lems of the government of Ireland, as 
shown by his statement of its financial 
position under Elizabeth, all seem to 
point him out as peculiarly fitted for the 
task. As regards the present work, with 
the exception of the unaccountable over- 
sight we have alluded to, we have little but 

ise for the way in which it has been per- 
Coad. The Ordinance of August Ist, 
1654, is in the British Museum (806. i. 14), 
and Thursday, August 25th (p. 28), should 
be August 28th, while a large number of 
missing documents of 1654 and 1655 may 
be found in official prints in the British 
Museum collection, 





LONDON IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

PropaBiy the last Letter-Book which 
Dr. Sharpe will edit has recently been pub- 
lished by the Corporation of London. 
It is, in fact, the last Letter-Book which 
the Corporation will publish for some 
time to come, if the present arrangements 
as to the City Records stand. In the im- 
mediate future attention is to be devoted 
to the Coroners’ Rolls, which begin in 
1300. These, according to Dr. Sharpe, 
will be no less interesting than the series 
of Letter-Books which he has transcribed 
during the past fifteen years or so. 

Letter-Book L, which thus promises 
to be the concluding volume of the series, 
deals with the period between 1461 and 
1497—Edward IV. to Henry VII. It 
lacks something of the interest of its pre- 
decessors. Beyond the making and the 
granting of claims to do service at corona- 
tions, and a letter from the “ Bastard ” 
Falconbridge to the Mayor and Aldermen 
in 1471, desiring permission to pass through 
the City with his Kentish followers, to- 
gether with the Mayor’s reply, national 
events are unrecorded —a practice at 
variance with the custom of the authors 
of the preceding Letter- Books. Even 
the temporary recovery of the throne by 
Henry VI. and the flight of Edward IV. 
are scarcely noticed ; and the same may be 
said of the short reign of Edward V., the 
demise of Richard III., and the accession 
to the throne of the House of Tudor. The 
reason for this is that a period has now 
been reached when the City’s Reper- 
tories and Journals come into prominence, 
the former concerned with the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Aldermen, begin- 
ning in 1495. 

Nevertheless, if the student has to 
look elsewhere in the records for national 
history, the Letter-Book compares favour- 
ably with the preceding Calendars 
in point of utility and interest. The 
inhabitant of London in this twentieth 
century may, by a close study of the 
material presented, glean a great deal of 
the everyday life of his forefathers who 
lived (in the real sense of the word) upon 
the one square mile of wonderful territory 
known now simply as “the City.” Dr. 
Sharpe, in a parting word of advice, 
emphasizes this side of his work, and, 
quoting the words of a reviewer, declares 
that ‘‘ the general reader,” by a judicious 
selection, might gather “in a week’s 
diligent reading ” a more vivid idea of the 
England of the past than is obtainable 
from the most brilliant pages of the pro- 
fessed historian. 

We meet, however, two calamities which 
befell the nation within a few years of each 
other. One was a scarcity of cereals to- 
wards the close of 1482, which threatened a 
famine in the City had not merchants been 
encouraged to send their grain to London 





Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among 
the Archives of the Corporation of the City 
of London at the Guildhall: Letter-Book L, 
temp. Edward IV.—Henry VII. Edited by 
Reginald R,. Sharpe. (Guildhall.) 











by a promise that it should not be inter- 
cepted by the King’s purveyors ; and the 
other was a visitation of the “ sweating 
sickness.” In 1485 this epidemic carried 
off two Mayors and six Aldermen within 
a week. Its prevalence caused the post- 
ponement of the Lord Mayor’s feast. 

A notable feature of the volume is the 
discovery by Dr. Sharpe of an earlier 
use of the title ‘“‘ Lord’ Mayor than any 
he had formerly encountered. The Rev. 
A. B. Beaven in his ‘ Aldermen of Lon- 
don,’ vol. ii., published just before this 
Letter-Book, declared,-as we noted in 
our review, his conviction that the title 
** Lord ” Mayor was the result of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Beaven had access to the proof- 
sheets of Dr. Sharpe, and doubtless a 
delicate sense of literary etiquette kept 
him from penning more than he did. 
Dr. Sharpe carries the tale a little fur- 
ther. He says that “‘my Lord Mayor” 
appears to occur for the first time in 
some ordinances issued between January 
and April, 1486. Up to that date the 
styles “the Lord the Mayor” and “ my 
Lord the Mayor” were frequently used. 
It was stated before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1893 that the title of ‘‘ Lord” 
Mayor dated back to a charter of Ed- 
ward III. in 1354. But this, says Dr. 
Sharpe, is incorrect. There was a mis- 
interpretation of the Latin title dominus 
Maior, which originally meant nothing 
more than Sir Mayor. In course of time 
this came to be rendered ‘‘ the Lord the 
Mayor,” whence it was but a step to 
“the Lord Mayor.” In favour of this 
is the fact that in 1504, the year hitherto 
accepted as the earliest authentic use of 
the title, both dominus Maior and “ my 
lorde Mayre”’ are on record; but the 
title “‘ Lord Mayor” was not in general 
use until 1534. 

The work deals extensively with the 
guilds of the period, their liveries and 
their ordinances. In 1437 Parliament 
had endeavoured to restrain the making 
of unreasonable ordinances. ‘This re- 
sulted in the authorization of ordinances 
of City guilds by the Court of Aldermen, 
which in its turn led, in 1487, to an ordi- 
nance by the Court of Aldermen to the 
effect that no ordinance should be made 
without the consent of the said Court. 
The ordinances are of the greatest inter- 
est, since they regulated the life of the 
citizen pretty thoroughly. Not only 
were such internal guild matters as elec- 
tions of wardens and assistants dealt 
with, but also the number of apprentices 
allowed to a master and their duties ; 
the amount of quarterage to be paid; the 
terms on which livery might be worn; 
the time and place for members of a guild 
to attend church for Mass or Requiem; 
and the methods of helping poor breth- 
ren out of the Common Box. 

The old tale of the dispute between 
the ‘“ Merchant Taylors” and ‘“ Skin- 
ners ”’ finds its place in this volume, and 
Dr. Sharpe tells it from the records in 
fine style. It is probably the best known 
of City stories, owing to the picture in 
the Royal Exchange. Anyhow, Lord 


Mayor Billesdone settled the dispute as 
» 
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to precedence by commanding that each 
company should give the other a dinner 
in alternate years, and the precedence 
should be alternate also. Interest in 
the story is kept alive by the fact that 
the dinners continue to be given and the 
old toast is still honoured :—- 

“....Merchant Taylors and Skinners, 
Skinners and Merchant Taylors, root and 
branch ; and may they continue and flourish 
for ever!” 


Two deeds are recorded towards the. 


end of the volume which are of more than 
passing concern. The first is dated 
December 4th, 7 Henry VII. (1491), and 
the other December 21st of the same 
year. The first is a licence to the City 
for Sir John Fortescue to dig and break 
ground in his close, called the “‘ Mewes 
close,” Charing Cross, and anywhere else on 
his property in Middlesex, for the purpose 
of conveying water by conduit pipes to 
the City, as well as in a close called the 
“Covent Gardyn’’; and the second is 
a grant of a meadow called the ‘“ Con- 
ducte mede,” near the ‘‘ newe house of 
the Conducte of Tybourne.” 

The work completes a_ series of 
which Dr. Sharpe and the Corporation 
of London have every right to be 
proud. His retirement will be generally 
regretted, for he has triumphed over 
many trials and difficulties, and has, we 
hope, given the Corporation an increasing 
sense of the value of learning and scholar- 
ship, which are apt to be forgotten by 
business men. We only hope that some 
one will be found to carry on his work 
adequately. 








LABOUR AND THE LAND. 


Nowapays, when any one talks about 
the inexorable law of supply and demand, 
we look to see wherein the speaker has 
himself got some control. The fact that, 
in this country at least, neither the land 
vocally makes known its need of labour 
nor labour its need of land—the able- 
bodied agricultural labourer preferring to 
emigrate—is no more proof of the lack of 
demand than the fact that water does 
not flow when it is restrained from so 
doing by some one controlling a tap at 
the end of a pipe. 

The sub-titles of two of the books 
under notice serve to emphasize the utility 
of their juxtaposition—that of ‘ How the 
Labourer Lives’ being ‘‘ A Study of the 
Rural Labour Problem,’ and the sub- 
title of ‘The Land’ being “ its ‘ Inherent 
Capabilities,’ and How to Secure their 
Full Development.” Both books bring 
out essentially the same points: the 
under-cultivation of the land, and labour 
going elsewhere for lack of employment. 


How the Labourer Lives. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree and May Kendall. (Nelson & 
Sons.) 

The Land : its “ Inherent Capabilities,” and 
How to Secure their Full Development. 
By G. C. P. (St. Catherine Press.) 

The Land Hunger: Life under Monopoly. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin, and an Essay by Brougham 
Villiers. (Fisher Unwin.) 








The unity of opinion is the more valu- 
able insomuch as the outlook of the first 
book is Radical, and of the second Tory. 


The authors of ‘How the Labourer 
Lives’ give us no fewer than forty - two 
weekly budgets of families, living variously 
in Yorkshire, Essex, Oxfordshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Berkshire, whose incomes range 
between 10s. and 28s. 3d. The outstand- 
ing features of all the cases considered 
are meagreness and monotony. The 
acquiescent attitude of those who do 
not quit the country is typically summed 
up in the words of a man who was 
taking a short railway journey, the cost of 
which had been obtained from a farmer 
whose only desire was to relieve his 
district of an enforced loafer by sending 
him elsewhere. Our uncouth companion 
as he got out said, by way of consolation 
in speaking of those better circumstanced 


than himself: ‘“‘ They may keep us from it 
now, but we all alike go into the ground 
at the end.” This book gives the 


figure for male workers on the land as 
31 per square mile of cultivated area in 
1881, and 28 in 1901, with an increase of 
25 per cent in the population. Malthu- 
sianism is deprecated, but it is difficult to 
recommend anything else than restraint 
in bearing children who are condemned 
from birth to an_ existence in which 
(for the most part) four-legged beasts 
receive more consideration. 


Itisa relief to turn to G. C. P.’s remedies 
in ‘The Land.’ In the forefront he places 
voluntary co-operation, and we agree with 
him in preferring it to State enterprise. 
Unfortunately, what might be practicable 
in a new country is less practicable where 
landlordism divorced from the soil is to 
so large an extent the order of the day. 
The author is greatly concerned to prove 
that land properly worked is capable of 
providing not only adequate remuneration 
for the labourer, but also rent and 
interest. We shall not attempt to 
disprove his facts; the book, with its 
wealth of details of crop rotation, and 
proper realization and utilization of 
nature’s chemical economy, should be 
considered by the increasing number 
whose interest in the question has been 
aroused. To change long abuse into use 
is, however, a matter of time—a fact 
duly emphasized in the last book 
here under consideration—and the indi- 
vidual capitalist insists in almost every 
instance on no sacrifice of an income prac- 
tically unearned. A big landowner called 
by his forbears into a state of life which 
makes his position in Society a necessity 
of his existence cannot be induced, at a 
moment’s notice, to view that position as 
a luxury until such time as the soil has 
been again induced, by steady and careful 
cultivation, to support in something like 
comfort those nearest to it. This is the 
excuse for the intervention of social 
statesmanship free from selfish aims. 


The chief value of the book entitled 
‘The Land Hunger’ lies to our mind in 
the Introduction by Mrs. Cobden Unwin 
and the concluding essay by Mr. Brougham 





Villiers. The descriptive letters and other 
testimonies from ‘‘ those who have suf- 
fered” have a use in showing that people 
smarting under a grievance do not prove, 
in accuracy of statement and breadth of 
view, the best reformers. The book also 
suggests to the unbiased mind that the 
dispossessed are comparatively unaware of 
their lost opportunities; in other words, 
that there is still time for the despoilers 
to make reparation before the agitator— 
whose justification for existence lies in the 
too apparent necessity for his ‘‘ hustling” 
—overwhelms us all by raising an irresis- 
tible storm of indignation. If nothing 
less than a hurricane will clear the land 
of locusts, we must learn to regard with 
some sort of philosophy the sweeping 
away at the same time of ancient land- 
marks. 








Travels in the Pyrenees. By V. C. Scott 
O’Connor. (John Long.) 


Mr. Scorr O’Connor is already known 
as an accomplished writer, and the excel- 
lence of his present work will add to 
his reputation, even though some may 
think that there is too much dry history 
in parts of it. He told us before of 
Burma, and now takes us to the Eastern 
Pyrenees, a district far less known to 
Englishmen than the other half of that 
mountain range. He includes some Spanish 
districts in his travels, and comes north 
as far as Carcassonne, writing on that old 
city an agreeable chapter. 

He has fallen under the spell of the 
mountain called the Canigou, as have other 
travellers, and has obtained permission 
to print a first-rate testimonial which 
Mr. Kipling gave to that district. His 
notes concerning the mountain and 
camping-out upon it will certainly make 
some of his readers follow in his steps. It 
is some 9,000 ft. high, and there is a con- 
venient chalet of the French Alpine Cluab— 
‘“‘a place of marvellous stillness,” from 
which one can see the sun rise each morn- 
ing over the blue Mediterranean. 

The little-known old fortified town of 
Mont Louis, which stands high in the 
mountains, but can easily be reached by 
the railway which passes through Caba- 


nasse, is attractively pictured. . O’Con- 
nor follows ‘Murray’ in saying that it 


is in winter the highest and the coldest 
garrison town in France; but we should 
have thought that Briangon, though it 
is not so high, would run it close 
in the matter of cold. Another part of 
the book will make travellers turn aside 
from the more beaten track to visit the 
Roussillon, even if Perpignan itself be a 
town of little interest in the present day. 
On the whole, we think that the best of 
Mr. O’Connor’s writing is that dealing 
with the people and the country im the 
neighbourhood of Castell’ Nou—“ the 
Chateau of a thousand years.” But on 
Collioure there are also pleasant passages, 
and delightful visions of that ‘‘ Corniche ” 
road which overlooks the shcltered world 
of Pyrene, and of the flowers to be seen 
in spring. 
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There is much about the tiny republic of 
Andorra, and the author thinks that France 
is trying to get that place for herself, and, 
by means of French schools, telegraphs, 
and free postal service, making the 
people turn more and more away from 
Spain. 

The great drawback to summer travel 
in the Pyrenees is that the country is too 
hot for walking, and that, as compared 
with the Swiss and Austrian Alps, it offers 
little accommodation for visitors except 
at the foot of the mountains. There are 
one or two spots, like Gavarnie, which lie 
fairly high, but, as a rule, after every climb 
the wanderer must descend to sleep in some 
hot village; and until the French inn- 
keepers or the Alpine Clubs follow the 
example of Switzerland and Tyrol, the 
Pyrenees will never be popular with 
mountaineers. 

The book is full of admirable pen-and- 
ink sketches and photographs; but the 
latter are ingeniously arranged in a way 
which places them as far as possible from 
the text to which they refer. We have 
noticed a few mistakes in names (Mr. 
Belloc’s, for instance). 








The Spirit of Association. By M. Fother- 
gill Robinson. (John Murray.) 


“WHEN the foregoing considerations have 
received due attention there can be little 
room for doubt that the desirable end of 
securing a more satisfactory distribution of 
wealth may be best realised by the gradual 
growth of a higher ethical standard in 
industry and commerce: by the pressure of 
public opinion: and by the great power 
which may be exerted by organised volun- 
tary forces, inspired by the highest motives 
£ the Spirit of Association, rather than by 
aw.” 


This, the concluding paragraph of a 
highly valuable compilation, will serve 
to indicate the purpose of the author’s 
work. Throughout, however, that pur- 
pose is so well subordinated to a balanced 
consideration of premises that, except for 
an occasional obvious striving after fair- 
ness, it is hardly in evidence until it is 
plainly stated on the concluding page. 

In the opening chapters, where volunta: 
associations are historically considered, 
much evidence is given which should help 
to a right appreciation of the origins of 
the societies of our own day. Many 
have wasted effort in endeavouring to 
prove or disprove that trade - unionism 
had its rise in the guild system, without 
appreciating the fact that there were 
master guilds as well as craftsmen guilds 
(the demarcation between which was, 
however, often blurred), so that the 
detailed account of each here furnished 
should hereafter save much wrangling. 
The fact that women were admitted 
to these early guilds may well be 
laid to heart by those who think 
their admission to trade unions is an 
experimental innovation of to-day. The 
account of the feasts and processions 
of those early days, in which the religious 
element held so large a place, may well 





be compared with such observances now- 
adays, when the loss of much of the spirit 
has led to a degradation of the substance 
into mere outward show and_ gross 
pleasures. Even though we discount 
some of the author’s enthusiasm for those 
early days, as enchantment due to dis- 
tance in time, a large measure of utility 
must still be acknowledged. To-day, 
when we are taking stock more than 
hitherto of our institutions, we must con- 
centrate on winnowing the grain from the 
chaff, and to do so we must set before 
us—as is here done—the early ideals, and 
watch where the main track was lost 
by those who sought seemingly pleasant 
byways, and ended amid weeds and 
briers. 


Through the chaos of the dawn of 
modern industrialism we wend till we 
come to the day of Chartism, Owenism, 
friendly societies, and the early co- 
operative unions. How the haunting 
dread of being accused of fear retarded 
the best impulses of the master class is 
everywhere in evidence, as is the resort 
to outrage by those who sought better- 
ment without considering the tares they 
were thus sowing for future ages to 
hoe before the land could be made to 
produce its proper crop. 


In our opinion Mr. Robinson is far 
better when treating his subject _his- 
torically than he is when considering 
the special problems of our own day. 


Socialism to him represents all that is 
evil; even such institutions as the Post 
Office he merely depreciates. He ex- 
hibits a deeper knowledge of the effects 
and defects of trade-unionism. While 
paying much attention to the restriction 
of the number of apprentices, he does not 
advocate, as we should have expected 
from one so sympathetic to the needs of 
the young, a shortening of the hours for 
boys and girls. Labour has little to fear, 
in our opinion, from an influx of healthy 
trained mechanics. At present the fight 
lies between a strongly organized master 
class, backed by wealth and the excuse 
of keen competition in prices, and a com- 
paratively small band of the intelligent, but 
over-employed, whose energies for reform 
—little enough after the workshops have 
taken their toll—are hampered by the 
hordes of their fellows for the most part 
wholly untrained. 








FICTION. 


Crump Folk Going Home. By Constance 
Holme. (Mills & Boon.) 


THE publication of this novel is most 
opportune to-day, when the problem of 
the disuse and misuse of land is coming 
to the front with a greater intensity than 
ever before. It may well serve to correct 
the tendency of the over-ardent reformer 
to uproot good and bad together in his 
zeal for betterment. 


Callous indeed will be the reader whose 
heart makes no response to this tale of 





our landed aristocracy. We are intro- 
duced to a race whose genuine and potent 
love of their land is tinged with pain 
through family superstition. 

The author is not one to don rose- 
coloured spectacles; she sees clearly the 
people she so sympathetically depicts; 
she is not blinded to their faults by her 
love for them. She does not excuse the 
cruelty in their sport, but she makes us 
remember their fellowship with the 
beasts of the field, and we recognize an 
inconsistency in country life less glaring 
than much that perplexes us in town life. 
She does not minimize the haughty 
arrogance of the great dame on her own 
land towards the interloper, but we get a 
look behind the mask presented to the 
world, and see the passions that sear the 
soul. 

She shows us the heir, knowing himself 
unequal to upholding his birthright, seek- 
ing to lose himself in worldly pleasure, 
and we see his failure to do so in his 
appreciation of a girl who so loves the 
land that she will for its sake marry 
him, though she realizes to what he has 
sunk. Her character will stand beside 
us many a time hereafter when we seek to 
catch some of that overmastering spirit 
that the land exercises over her own 
children. The esprit de corps of the 
retainers—from the old land steward 
downwards — who render unquestioning 
service to the House, and feel with it in 
its joys and sorrows, unmoved by any 
kind of censure, must gain the appreciation 
of all. Much more—too much to recount 
here—is revealed with unfailing discern- 
ment. 

The cameos of country life are all worth 
study, and one—the sheepdog trials — 
takes its place alongside the prize fight 
in ‘ Rodney Stone.’ 

The value of this book for the man 
inclined to super - seriousness, brought 
about by excessive dwelling on modern 
social problems, lies in the fact that it 
reveals to him the undying heritage of 
the past. It is a heritage of love and 
duty reigning still in the hearts of many 
landowners of the present generation, who 
only need adaptability to the altered 
conditions of to-day to be worthy of their 
great trust. 








LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks, July 19, 1913. 
Ir is proposed to publish a Supplement to 
the late Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition of the 
‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ issued by the 
Clarendon Press. May I appeal to owners 


of letters not included in that edition kindly 


to entrust me with the originals, or to supply 
me with copies, for publication in the Supple- 
ment ? It need hardly be said that every 
care would be taken of letters lent, and that 
they would be returned to their owners as 
soon as copied, and that, of course, due 
acknowledgment would be made. 

A certain number of letters have already 
been promised, and as it is very unlikely that 
another Supplement can be published for 
many years to come, it is desired to secure as 
many as possible on the present occasion. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Ives (Ebenezer Johns), THe PLepces or Hrs 
Love, 1/6 net. C. H, Kelly 
An exposition of the leading ideas of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, written 
from a Methodist point of view. The book 
is commendably free from controversy, 
and the author presents many thoughts 
which deserve the attention of laymen of all 
denominations. 


Lunn (Sir Henry S.), ReTrREATS FOR THE 
Sout, 1/ Hodder & Stoughton 
In this volume the author follows up his 
previous book ‘The Love of Jesus,’ which 
was a plea for the more systematic cultiva- 
tion of the individual devotional life, with 
a study of the place of ‘ retreats” in the 
religious life of both the individual and 
the Church. He refers at some length to the 
work recently accomplished by the Roman 
Church in providing retreats for laymen, 
and describes some experiences of his own. 
Following the introductory chapters are a 
number of selections from devotional works, 
while at the end of the book are four time- 
tables of retreats. 


Sabatier (Paul), France To-pay: ITs RE- 
LIGIOUS ORIENTATION, translated from 
the Second French Edition by Henry 
Bryan Binns, 6/ net. Dent 

M. Sabatier’s work, though primarily con- 

cerned with the religious orientation of 
France to-day, will be suggestive to all who 
are concerned with the movements of thought 
in our own country. Of late it has been 
plain that the materialistic conceptions of 
life which have been widely current among 
the educated classes here are failing to 
satisfy the emotional needs of men and 
women, and that a fresh outburst of idealistic 
or religious feeling may be expected at any 
time. France has been in the past still more 
materialistic than England, where logic has 
less power over life, but it is evident to the 
casual observer that a new spirit is at work 
in the former country. This volume (it 
first appeared in the spring of 1912) is an 
inquiry into the forces behind this new 
spirit, which displays itself in its attitude 
towards the moral and social problems of 
the day. The translation is adequate, if 
uninspired, and we commend the book to 
the serious reader. 


Staley (Rev. Vernon), THe Greater Hoty 
Days oF THE KALENDAR OF THE Book 
or Common PRAYER, ‘ Churchman’s 
Penny Library.” Mowbray 

A little book dealing with the significance 
of the greater holy days and their vigils, 
and the special features that mark their 
observance. 


W. (A.), THOUGHTS FoR THE FuTuRE, 1/ net. 

Walter Scott Publishing Co. 

A small collection of hymns, verses, and 

devotions, chiefly written at critical moments 
of the author’s life. 


Wooding (William), Tar Secret or Ricut- 
EOUSNEsS, 2/ net. Lindsey Press 
The writer distinguishes between right 
and wrong, both from the divine and social 
point of view. He then discusses the cult 
of righteousness and social solidarity, and 
declares that ‘‘ the universalism of Jesus is 
a call to a universal social morality and its 
one righteousness.”» The volume concludes 
with a chapter on ‘ Casuistry.’ 





Poetry. 
Daly (T. A.), MapRicAtt, 5/ net. Chambers 
Mr. Daly’s volume opens with a modest 
appreciation of his own talent, which is, to 
some extent, justified as regards the poems 
which he has elected to write in English. 
The sonnet on Chatterton, beginning 
“Grim humorist !” I'd write upon his stone ; 
Great poet? Aye, but still a child of wit, 
And martyr to his judges’ lack of it. 
When first his mimic mintings rare were shown, 
Befooled, they praised them, but, the fraud made known, 
They spurned his Rowley coinage, bit by bit. 
**No silver this,” they cried, ‘‘ but counterfeit !” 
Not seeing it was gold and all his own, 
is a case in point. In striking contrast, 
partly because of proximity, is the poem 
called ‘ Kerry Unvisited,’ from which we 
quote the following :— 
Fair was the sky and calm the sea, 
Aye, calmer than this bosom, 
When first upon my vision broke 
The Skelligs, wild and gruesome. 
Mr. Daly’s favourite medium of expression, 
however, would appear to be a species of 
Italian-American dialect which is prolific in 
such titles as ‘Wen Spreeng ees com’ and 
‘ Padre’s pincha snuff,’ and lines like 
Eef poor man goes 
An’ preey some 
Een June-time— 
Wan leetla rose— 
You gon’ su’pose 
t dat ‘sa crime ? 
Lacking the saving grace of humour, this 
exotic diction tends to become wearisome. 
The illustrations by Mr. John Sloan are good. 


Flecker (James Elroy), THE GoLDEN JOURNEY 
TO SAMARKAND, 2/6 net. Goschen 

Mr. Flecker’s poetical ideals are high, 
and his theory of poetry, as expressed in a 
brilliantly written Preface, worthy of con- 
sideration. But he is an enthusiast, and 
his horizon is limited by enthusiasm. For 
example, didacticism in itself is no poetical 
sin. Its worthiness or unworthiness depends 
entirely on the intellectual calibre of the 
artist. Akenside was didactic—so, too, was 
Tennyson on occasions—but the latter was 
forceful, the former dull; or, to put the 
same thing in other words, the one was a 
poet, the other was not. 

Mr. Flecker is a poet, and, had he chosen 
to be didactic, would have performed his 
task worthily. ‘The Golden Journey to 
Samarkand’ is a haunting piece of verse, 
rich in the glamour of Syria, and without 
a superfluous line. The remaining lyrics 
derive their inspiration from various sources, 
Oriental and Hellenic, but all are faultless 
in form and in no sense imitative. We quote 
the following from ‘ Oak and Olive ’ :— 

Though I was born a Londoner 
And lived in Gloucestershire, 

I walked in Hellas years ago 
With friends in white attire ; 


And I remember how my soul 
Drank wine as pure as fire. 


And there ’s a hall in Bloomsbury 
No more I dare to tread, 
For all the stone men shout at me, 
swear they are not dead ; 
And once I touched a broken girl 
And knew the marble bled. 
We look forward with interest to the author’s 
next venture, but the use of such a phrase 
as “amoral sentiments” (Preface, p. ii) is 
surely to be deprecated. 


Gregory (Octavia), Dreams or Arcapy, 2/6 
net. Macdonald 
A selection of poems on themes now grown 
comnionplace in a style which lacks dis- 
tinction. The scansion is correct, but the 
writer is not exactly inspired. The following 
is a typical specimen :— _ 
Daffodils! so sweet and dear, 
What joys to us you bring! 
For when we look at you, we hear 
The rustle of the Spring ! 


The person who said this sort of thing for 
the first time might claim our attention. 





Spender (Mrs. Hugh), Grey anp GoLD, 
6 net. Macdonald 
‘ Grey and Gold ’—a most tastefully bound 
volume—runs, as its title suggests, on the 
conventional lines of modern verse, where 
abstractions are continually invoked, and 
invariably spelt with an initial capital letter. 
Such lines as 

Ob! mountain tops where rest the snows eterne, 

The secret of your peace we fain would learn, 
suggest no lofty level of imagination. 
‘Thoughts in the Strand,’ dealing, among 
other things, with 

Buses and Barristers and Briefs too few, 

Artists and Anarchists and Doctors new 

Who would be known, all day and half the night, 

And stragglers still, when dawn appears to light 

The Strand, 

indicates more originality, and a vein of 
semi-humorous versifying which should be 
worthy of cultivation. 


History and Biograpby. 


Crosfield (Helen G.), Marcarar—Fex oF 
SwWARTHMOOR HALL, 3/6afet. H ley. 
This book, containing agit does ‘m 


letters from Quakers in the times of persecu-# ~~ 


~ 

tion before and after the Restoration, c tS 
not altogether fail of interest, though, > 
a biography alone, we fear.we cannot‘ pre- * 
nounce it a success. It would be more 
correctly entitled ‘Some Letters of Mar- \ 
garet Fox, her Family and Friends." ~<« 

We have the date of her birth, ‘a most 
pleasing sketch of her first husband (Judge 
Fell), but practically nothing more about 
her till her meeting with George Fox, 
when she was 38, and had children almost 
grown up. Her subsequent history is one of 
devotion to the new religious society: long 
separations from home and children, three 
terms of imprisonment, and heavy losses of 
money and goods. We read of the respect 
and love she won from her many friends all 
over thecountry. But when we put down the 
book we have no more insight into the real 
heart of the woman than when we began. 
Her own letters appear to us devoid of 
charm. Yet she must certainly have pos- 
sessed some very fine qualities, and it is 
with pleasure that we quote as a convincing 
example of her earnest good sense the 
protest she wrote in extreme old age against 
that rigid formalism of dress and behaviour 
which became a strait-jacket to the freedom 
of Quaker life and thought for 150 years :— 

“‘ It is a dangerous thing to lead young Friends 
much into observation of outward things....to 
be all alike outwardly....Let us beware of thus 
separating and looking on ourselves to be more 
holy than indeed and in truth we are. But Jesus 
Christ saith that we must take no thought what 
we shall eat or what we shall put on, but bids us 
consider the lilies how they grow, more in royalty 
than Solomon. But contrary to this we must 
look at no colours, nor make anything that is of 
changeable colours, as the hills are, nor sell them 
nor wear them. But we must all be in one dress 
and one colour. This is silly poor 1. It is 
more fit for us to be covered with ’s eternal 
spirit and clothed with his eternal light.” 


We render thanks for a good Index. 


Gould (Arthur William), History oF THE 
WoORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF FRUITERERS 

OF THE Crry oF LONDON. 
Privately printed 
This handsome volume deals with one of 
the minor companies of the City of London, 
which had most of its early records de- 
stroyed by fire at the Clerk’s house in 1748. 
So information had to be obtained piecemeal 
from old books, official documents, and MSS. 
Mr. Gould has been both ingenious and 
untiring in research, and we congratulate 
him on the interesting facts he has secured, 
and the complete lists of members. He 
has been able more than once to correct the 
casual statements of other writers, and offers 
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some ingenious arguments as to the site 
and demolition of Worcester House, Thames 
Street, in which the Fruiterers rented a 
hall for some time. They do not now 
exercise any special supervision over their 
important ‘mistery”; but they have 
published books and leaflets by specialists ; 
and they still present the Lord Mayor yearly 
with a gift of fruit, a reminiscence of the 
toll on their marketing which at one time 
was his by law. 

The charters printed by Mr. Gould are of 
considerable interest, and have some quaint 
details. In 1463 the Company objected 
to “‘ divers foreins of the Cuntrey ”’ who went 
* hokkyng [hawking] a boute from strete to 
strete,”’ instead of keeping to the proper 
prices and market-days. In 1587 we come 
on the prickell or prickle, a measure contain- 
ing a bushel and a half which is also men- 
tioned in the new by-laws of 1759, and a 
fine for indecent language. If any man 
of the Company called any other a knave, 
he was liable to a fine of 6s. 8d. A book of 
Ordinances and Bye Laws, 1627, which is 
printed here, was, as Mr. Gould points out, 
overlooked by the authorities who made 
new rules in 1759. It is beautifully written 
and excellently preserved, as is shown by the 
facsimile opposite p. 23. There are several 
other admirable illustrations, especially of 
the arms of the Company, which Mr. Gould 
has gone as far as Brunswick to verify. 
His careful and painstaking work is of the 
kind that lasts, and we hope that a copy is 
being preserved in a safe place with other 
treasures of the Company. 

More references, perhaps, to social life 
will turn up in the course of time to be 
added to the book. Mr. Gould tells us 
that a quaint custom is continued by which 
the first members of the Court attending 
on St. Paul’s day (January 25th) have their 
quarterage fees remitted. The Company 
has still its beadle with a silver-headed staff, 
but we do not gather if he now wears the 
handsome gown of earlier days. When 
Evelyn dined at the Ironmongers’ feast in 
1671, ‘‘the four stewards chose their suc- 
cessors for the next year, with a solemn pro- 
cession, garlands about their heads, and 
music playing before them.’? The Fruiterers 
seem to have a better right to garlands, also 
to the attention of the author of ‘ Sylva.’ 


Green (Emanuel), SHreRIDAN AND MaTHEWS 
AT Batu, a Criticism of the Story as 
told in the several Sheridan Biographies. 

arrison 
The author deals with what he describes 
as errors in the principal biographies of 

Sheridan, notably the two most recently 

published. He has made an intimate study 

of his subject, and writes as one with au- 
thority. 


Watson (Eric R.), Eucene Aram: HIS LIFE 
AND TRIAL, 5/ net. Hodge 
Around no name in the annals of English 
crime have the webs of romance been spun 
more closely than around that of Eugene 
The crime for which he paid the 
extreme penalty of the law in 1759 was 
common enough in its sordidness. Robbery 
was the object with which he compassed the 
death of a well-to-do neighbour at Knares- 
borough. But Aram was no common 
criminal. He was a scholar whose contribu- 
tions to the study of philology have been 
recognized by scholars far more accom- 
plished than himself. The speech in which, 
without directly asserting his innocence, he 
sought to break down the circumstantial 
evidence that told so heavily against him, 
was one of the most ingenious and elegant 
utterances that ever came from an Englsih 
dock. Nor were the circumstances of his 
conviction wanting in the romantic quality 





It was fourteen years after the bones of 
the murdered man were hidden in the 
hermit’s cave at Knaresborough that the 
guilty usher was led out of Lynn “ with 
gyves upon his wrists.” 

Mr. Watson’s object in writing the present 
volume has been to strip the dual character 
of the schoolmaster — passionate student 
and mercenary assassin—of the sentiment- 
ality with which Lytton’s novel and 
Hood’s poem have clothed it, and nobody 
with a proper sense of the value of evidence 
can fail to recognize that he has achieved 
his purpose. As a study in criminal pro- 
cedure the latest addition to the series of 
** Notable English Trials ’* lacks the techni- 
cal interest of most of its predecessors. 
Owing to the records being defective, no 
part of the trial, except the remarkable 
speech of the prisoner, is presented in 
detail. «But Mr. Watson has _ skilfully 
woven all the available material into a 
connected narrative, which, by virtue of 
its judicial fairness as well as its minute 
research, deserves to take a high place in 
the interesting series to which it belongs. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Pratt (Ambrose), THe Reaxt Souru AFrrica, 
with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Andrew Fisher, 10/6 net. 

Holden & Hardingham 

When the Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and leader of the Labour 
Party attended the opening of the new 
South Afriéan Parliament, the author of 
this book accompanied him. 

Some portions of it have already appeared 
in The Melbourne Age, the journal for 
which Mr. Pratt made his visit. He admits 
that he has a purpose—to suggest to the 
adventurous of Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australia that South Africa is no country 
for the average emigrant. For the unskilled 
labourer, the farm hand, the agriculturist 
who lacks capital, the shop assistant, and 
the clerk South Africa, according to him, 
** has little to offer save a miserable existence 
and a pauper’s grave.” The reader must 
make allowance for a book written with this 
intention, and meant also, we suggest, to 
help the cause of emigration to Australia. 
Mr. Pratt’s remarks about South Africa 
ought to draw some authoritative reply from 
Cape Town or Pretoria, where the picture 
painted by the Australian will not be 
appreciated. 

The author took pains when in South 
Africa to study the Black Question; and 
came to a conclusion which is disagreeable 
for us. The only comfort we can find in his 
remarks is the admission that the crisis may 
not arrive for two or three generations, but 
he thinks it certain that the natives will one 
day bind themselves together, and put to a 
final test the white man’s ancient claim to 
be their governor. Mr. Pratt paid special 
attention to the half-castes and their “ pie- 
bald product” the “Cape Boy,”* in whose 
veins “‘ flows the blood of fifty races.» The 
whites use the Cape Boys and despise them. 
The latter serve and hate the whites, and 
Mr. Pratt’s belief is that, if a native war 
broke out, they would throw in their lot with 
the blacks and try to massacre the whites. 

Mr. Pratt might have been more careful 
about his statistics and his spelling. 


School=Books. 


Anson (Robert), Cours pre FRangalis: 
Vol. I. CrnquitMe £DITION; Vol. II. 
DEUXIEME EDITION, 3/ net. 

Dresden, Anson School of Languages 

We may say, broadly speaking, that a 
foreign language is studied either for prac- 
tical utility or for intellectual improvement 


The two aims need not be exclusive of each 
other: one may desire to be able both to 
exchange ideas with foreigners, and to read 
their classic works; in fact, however, they 
are more often than not dissevered. The 
practical, bustling individual wants to talk 
with his fellow-travellers on train or steam- 
boat; the studious thinker prefers to con- 
verse with ‘‘ the mighty minds of old.” ‘To 
the latter, then, the Direct method, of which 
Mr. Anson is an able exponent, will not 
appeal powerfully, unless, indeed, he be 
caught young. Even so one can fancy him 
kicking against ‘‘ the repeated air” of his 
instructor: ‘“C’est un cahier, un cahier, 
un cahier. C’est un crayon, un crayon, un 
crayon.” But let him pass; perhaps he 
has no business to be a dreamer; most of 
the world, at any rate, must be practical. 
That granted, the direct or oral method is 
certainly more valuable than the old or 
literary one. It is difficult to deny that a 
living language is more an affair of the lips 
and ears than of the eyes, has primarily more 
to do with speaking than with reading. 
That is the contention of the oral method, 
which begins by establishing a direct associa- 
tion between objects and their names. 

It is not claimed for Mr. Anson by himself 
or his publishers that he has invented any new 
theory, but merely that he has endowed the 
oral method with such a thorough, carefully 
graduated, and explicit manual as hitherto 
it has not had. Without pausing to ask 
whether other authors and publishers have 
not put forth equally bold contentions, we 
may ungrudgingly admit that his French 
course is excellent. Pronunciation is here 
conveyed by imitation ; correct spelling by 
the help of the blackboard; and grammar 
inductively, in small doses and with smiles. 
There are some hundred lessons, which 
the author desires to be followed closely, 
but not slavishly, and the rather tiresome 
“cahier”’? leads us in due course to dis- 
cussions on the character of Leibnitz and of 
what I would do “si j’avais un aéroplane.”’ 
Intended for the use both of pupil and 
instructor, the book is ingenious and varied ; 
but it is essential that it should be handled 
by a competent teacher who is also a master 
of French language and pronunciation. With 
an inefficient guide it would be worse than 
useless. 


Chambers’s Effective Readers, Boor IV., 
1/3 


This ‘ Reader’ is evidently intended for 
children in one of the lower classes of the 
upper standards. It consists chiefly of 
stories from near and far, the majority of 
which are told in two or three parts. A 
list explaining the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the most difficult words in each lesson 
will be found helpful, as will also a number 
of exercises. 
illustrations. 


Kenny (Ernest J.), Composition FROM ENG- 
tisH Mopets: Boox I., }/; Boox II., 
1/6 Arnold 
These volumes present another example 
—we noticed a similar one in these columns 
last week—of the method of teaching com- 
position by means of the study and imitation 
of masterly passages of English prose. The 
system adopted is to follow each passage by 
a series of exercises, which are intended to 
be suggestive and capable of variation ; and 
great stress is laid by the author on oral 
composition, in which, he considers, some 
practice should be given daily. 

Latham (Mrs. A. G.), Smite Dramatic 
SceNEs IN Easy Frencnu, Parr I., with 

an Introduction by A. G. Latham, 1/ 
Macmillan 
A collection of short stories, each with a 


The book contains many 





(moral, written in the form of plays. They 
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are in elementary French, and based on 
*Siepmann’s Primary French Course.” 


Ségur ‘Madame de), INNocENT AU COLLEGE, 
adapted and edited by R. W. Hallows, 
1/ Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The episode contained in this little book, 
which is taken from Madame de Ségur’s 
‘Les Deux Nigauds,’ has been suitably 
adapted by the editor for the use of junior 
pupils. The Questionnaires and exercises 
at the end follow the “ Direct ”* method, 
which is now being widely adopted in the 
teaching of languages. 


Verne (Jules), Cinq SEMAINES EN BALLON, 
adapted and edited by Eugéne Pellis- 
sier, ‘‘Siepmann’s Elementary French 
Series,” 2/ Macmillan 


Worp- AND PuHRASE-Book ror ‘CINQ 
SEMAINES EN BALLON,’ by the General 
Editors of the Series, 6d. Macmillan 

Kry To APPENDICES OF ‘ CINQ SEMAINES 
EN Batton,’ 2/6 net. Macmillan 

The edition of ‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,’ 

which has been judiciously abridged and 
adapted, should form an excellent French 
Reader, likely to attract in the first instance 
by the interest of the story. The notes 
are good, and there are also an adequate 
vocabulary and an alphabetical list of 
irregular verbs. The general editors of the 
series have added three appendixes contain- 
ing words and phrases for viva voce drill, 
sentences on syntax and idioms for practice, 
and passages for translation into French. 

The ‘ Word- and Phrase-Book’ contains a 

key to Appendix I., published separately in 
paper covers. 

The larger Key comprises all three Appen- 

dixes. 


Werner-Spanhoofd (Arnold), ELemMentaAr- 
BUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, 
‘*Harrap’s Modern Language Series,” 
2/6 

This textbook is designed for young pupils 
who seek to acquire a thorough practical 
knowledge of German. Each lesson may be 
said to consist of five essential parts: 
development, reading, grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and exercises. Pronunciation is in- 
tended to be taught from the subject- 
matter. The Introduction, which contains 
an outline of German pronunciation, empha- 
sis, and syllabication, is for reference only. 

The author has carried out his system 

thoroughly. 


Fiction. 


Alexander (Miriam), THe Rrppre, 6/ 
Melrose 
A meritorious historical romance of the 
eighteenth century, in which the predomi- 
nating figure is Maurice de Saxe. There are 
enough exciting incidents in the Irish 
heroine’s career to satisfy the most exacting 
reader, but the intricate plot might have 
been unfolded with greater clearness, especi- 
ally at the beginning. 


Baker (Amy J.), I Too HAVE Known, 1/ net. 
New edition. Long 


Bancroft (F.), THANE BRANDON, ~ 
utchinson 

Soul-searchings and brain-probings are so 
often served up as “light reading” that a 
genuine romance in which no one individual 
is made the exclusive object of the author’s 
best attention, and many play equally 
important parts, is a welcome relief. Mr. 
Bancroft, as a purveyor of fiction, possesses 
the valuable qualities of an arresting touch 
where description of natural scenery is con- 
cerned, and mastery of the use of dramatic 
crescendo. These would serve him well in 





any sphere of novel-writing, but with a back- 
ground so full of the elements of tragedy 
and passion as the veldt, and a period so 
dramatic as the last days of the South 
African War, the result could not fail to 
be a novel of interest. The book, however, 
is not equal to its predecessor, ‘ The Veldt 
Dwellers,’ in the matter of plot, and puts 
some strain on our credulity. 


Methuen 

Concerns the machinations by which an 
Irish country gentleman and a somewhat 
feather-brained friend control an election to 
the post of local medical officer. Some of the 


Clark (Jackson C.), KNocKINSCREEN Days, 
6/ 





situations evolved are both humorous and | 


ingenious, but in the main the writer relies 
for his effect on the type of wit which con- 
sists in describing trivial circumstances with 
grandiloquent verbosity. 


Cross (Victoria), Srx CHApreRs oF A MAn’s 
Lire, 1/ net. 
Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
This fervid story of illicit passion is in the 
author’s well-known style. 


Hill (Headon), THz Hour-Giass Mystery, 
6 Ward & Lock 
The mystery consists in a series of murders, 

their distinguishing feature being that in each 

instance an hour-glass, the sands of which 
have run out, is found beside the victim. 

There is a complicated plot leading to a fair 

amount of exciting incident, but the writing 

is commonplace. 


Leighton (Marie Ducks AND 

Drakes, 6/ Ward & Lock 

A vividly sensational tale of the owner of 

a large shop who plays “‘ ducks and drakes ” 
with his fortune. 


Connor), 


Lewis (Emily Gwynne), GRAHAM GARTH- 

MORE, VICAR. Murray & Evenden 

A little religious tale which lacks force 
and point. 


Long’s (John) Sevenpenny net Novels: THE 
SToLeN Emperor, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser ; 
and A Man or To-pay, by Helen 
Mathers. 


Miller (Esther), CASSERLEY’s WIFE, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
By one of those curious chances which 
brighten fiction Lord Casserley marries his 
fiancée’s sister in mistake for his fiancée, 
who was thought by her sister to be dead. 
After the marriage, of course, the real lady 
turns up, and her husband, a gentleman of 
easy morals, proceeds to levy blackmail. 
To add to Lady Casserley’s anxieties, she 
has a bitter enemy in an unsuccessful rival. 
The author, however, is equal to all emer- 
gencies, and steers her hero and heroine 
deftly through “‘ a sea of troubles.” 


Morris (Gouverneur), THe PENaAtty, 6/ 
Constable 
A thrilling, but highly improbable story 
of the New York underworld. The author 
produces an impossible situation, and extri- 
cates himself from it by an equally impossible 
operation, whereby his villain is converted 
from a hooligan leader into a philanthropic 
social reformer. Thus a general happiness 
is assured which makes the title seem some- 
what inappropriate. 


Oxenham (John), Prorit AnD Loss. 
One of Methuen’s Sevenpenny 
For notice see Athen., Aug. 18, 1906. 


Novels. 


Ranger-Gull (C.), Brack Honey. 6/ 
Greening 
A highly imaginative tale of a Maltese 
secret society. The writing is fluent, and 
attempts to be vivid, 





Ryven (George), THz Lona Way, 6/ 
Griffiths 
The author’s style makes this book difficult 
to read; the characters, too, talk at in- 
ordinate length and with flowery profusion. 
The plot is concerned with romance and 
intrigue at the Russian Court. 


Wren (P. C.), Farner Greaory, 6/ 
Longmans 
The various members of a ‘“ Failures’ 
Club,” founded in India, tell their stories 
in this book, Father Gregory being a kind- 
hearted priest. The first chapter is de- 
tached from the rest, and could stand by 
itself, and the ending is rather improbable ; 
but Mr. Wren writes vividly, and has a keen 
sense of humour, though here, as in his 
former book, ‘Dew and Mildew,’ he is 
inclined to ramble, and seems to have hesi- 
tated as to the precise form his work should 
take. It is, however, well worth reading. 


Juvenile. 


Children’s Classics (The), INTERMEDIATE IT.: 
—TuHE HEROES; oR, GREEK Farry 
TALES (ABRIDGED) BY CHARLES KiINGs- 
LEY: I. Perseus, II. TuEsrvus, 33d. 

Macmillan 

Kingsley’s versions of these two old Greek 

stories are here abridged for children between 

the ages of 9 and 11 years. A Glossary is 
included. 


Trevor (Roy), MonTrENEGRO, A LAND OF 
WaRRIORS, “‘ Peeps at Many Lands,” 
1/6 net. Black 
Studiously avoiding the controversy of 
the Nearer East, the author gives a concise 
sketch of Montenegro, and depicts the life 
and customs of its inhabitants of the present 
day. There are some attractive coloured 
illustrations. 


Rittenberg (Max), Tue CocKxaroo, 5/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
We sometimes wonder why so many 
writers of school stories think it necessary 
to introduce extraneous elements, the part 
dealing with school life being, as a general 
rule—and the present case is no exception— 
by far the best. Mr. Rittenberg has mixed 
up a murder mystery with quite a passable 
public-school tale, to the detriment, in our 
opinion, of the interest. We have no great 
liking for his hero—a rather bumptious 
young Australian, who helps to solve the 
murder mystery, wins a cricket match by 


a trick, and renders himself generally 
obnoxious. 

General. 
Benson (Margaret), THe CourT OF THE 


KInG, AND OTHER STUDIES, 3/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

A pretty style, occasionally almost sopo- 
rific in its smoothness, coupled with a 
steadfast enthusiasm for the beautiful and 
intangible, puts this book in the class of 
literature called prose-poetry. It is mood- 
inducing rather than interesting, though it 
is not uninteresting. A narrative of a 
man’s gradual withdrawa! from the Valley 
of the Shadow back to the world and the 
obtuseness of his normal self is even a little 
inspired. 

We gather that Miss Benson was in Egypt 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s death, and 
her writing seems to exhibit both the 
impressions of a tourist and the imagination 
of one who found time to understand the 
workings of alien minds. Thus in ‘A 
Desert City,’ “‘ not twenty miles from Cairo,”* 
she is the sensitively smart reporter or 
tourist (they are much the same) to whom, 
in presence of a pyramid, “even death 
seemed glaringly recent.”* On the other 
hand, in ‘The Silent Romance’ and ‘The 
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Golden Dahabeah* she is an artist appro- 
priating and revealing, not merely seeing, 
contrasts of form and time. The former 1s 
a sketch of a village Mohammedan family 
which rings true in every line. 

In ‘The Golden Dahabeah’* the mind of 
a donkey-boy of Luxor is exposed to us, 
with its longing and credulity. This story 
shows humour and realization of types too 
untrained to bear much poeticizing ; and it 
would enhance Miss Benson’s popularity if 
she would animate her writing more often 
with such figures. 

Yet to urge any great change in her 
method would be ungracious, for her 
modestly proportioned book has something 
of Pegasus’s power to convey the reader 
to the scenes she has visited. Take, for 
instance, this sketch :— 

“ The Oasis lay on a plain so flat that the horizon 
to the south curved like the horizon of the sea...... 
The flatness drew the soul with a strange attrac- 
tion, until one longed to go over it farther than eye 
could reach, anywhere or nowhere. The desert 
was in sandy ridges like a badly ploughed field...... 
often there lay on the ground, as if spilled from a 
cart, yellow apples, reddening a. Evil 
ee are......even the camel will not eat 

em. 


Brisco (Norris A.), Economics or Busingss, 
6/6 net. Macmillan 

A comprehensive work on the basis, 
organization, management, and methods of 
the modern American business house, re- 
arded from a scientific standpoint. The 
k is eminently practical and clearly 
written, though we do not consider it neces- 
sary to split infinitives in order to be forcible. 


Canada To-day, 1913, the Best Annual 
Reference Book on Canada, its Progress, 
Prosperity, and Opportunities, 2/ net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 

The current issue of this ‘‘ annual refer- 

ence book * is a considerable improvement 
on its predecessors, among the additional 
features being a specially prepared map, 
which contains several useful innovations. 
The volume is larger and more fully pro- 
vided with illustrations (of which there are 
several hundreds) than formerly, and con- 
tains a number of valuable articles written 
by experts. Altogether, it is an achieve- 
ment on which the publishers are to be 
congratulated. 








Dudden (F. Homes), THe INFLUENCE OF 
WomMaN IN THE HOME AND IN SOCIETY, 
4d. net. Mowbray 

A laudatory address on the capabilities 
of woman in different spheres of life. It is 
well suited to the audience for which it was 
designed—the Conference of the Mothers’ 

Union (London Branch) at the Church 

House, Westminster, on May 2nd last. 


Hartog (P. J.), Recorp or MeEssaGE, an 
Address to Working People on the 
Writing of —— 6d. net. 

xford University Press 
An address delivered at the University 
of London, on February 22nd, to the 
members of the Tutorial Classes organized 
by a Joint Committee of the University and 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The 
author makes some pertinent remarks on 
the subject of essay-writing, for which, no 
doubt, others than his hearers on _ that 
occasion could find an application. 


Strachey (J. St. Loe), THe CrTIzEN AND 
THE Strate, 1/6 Macmillan 
Fourth edition, revised by Mr. W. V. 
Cooper, of this elementary work on social 
and industrial topics, such as _ trade- 


unions, co-operative societies, and the rela- 
tions between State and labour, and the 
geographical and political condition of our 
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various colonies and dependencies. The 
book is certainly instructive, and Mr. 
Strachey’s style, if somewhat didactic, is 
clear and effective. There are a number of 
illustrations. which are well varied ir subject. 


Pampbliets., 


Four (The) Noble Truths: Tue Buarkkuu 
SILAcArRa. 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Society 

Deals with the four “‘ truths * enunciated 

by Buddha: first, the existence of evil ; 

second, its cause; third, its cessation ; 

and, fourth, the means by which that cessa- 
tion may be effected. 


Fox (Arthur W.), Four Enerish UNITARIAN 
Martyrs, ‘“ Unitarian Penny Library.” 
British and Foreign Unitarian Assoc. 
This pamphlet has been written to com- 
memorate an important event in the history 
of the Unitarian Churches—the passing of 
the ‘ Trinity Act” in 1813, which freed 
Unitarians from the effects of the Toleration 
Act, to which they had been subjected for 
over a hundred years. The four characters 
selected are Bartholomew and Thomas 
Legate, Edward Wightman, and John Bidle, 
and the author recounts in a chapter devoted 
to each their work and sufferings. 


Permissive Use (The) of Unfermented Wine 
in the Holy Communion, 2d. 

This is a memorandum of the facts and 
arguments put before the Archbishop of 
York by a deputation on April 11th last, 
with various appendixes on the custom of 
non-conforming Churches and the evil effects 
of alcohol. The Archbishop, in reply, said 
that the time had come for fuller considera- 
tion of the whole question, and that he was 
willing to confer with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury concerning it. The pamphlet is 
to be obtained from the editors, Rev. G. 
Denyer, St. Paul’s Vicarage, Blackburn, and 
Rev. H. Frazer, 31, Fitzclarence Street, 
Liverpool. 


Pressensé (Francis de), 
Russtan Prisons, 2d. 
Society of Friends of Russian Freedom 

More exact references to sources of infor- 
mation concerning brutalities might, we 
think, have been furnished without fear re- 
garding those still undergoing imprisonment. 


ATROCITIES IN 


Rose (Mary), Bacontan Mytus: NoTEs on 
Two GREAT ENGLISHMEN AND THEIR 
DEFAMERS, 2d. paper, 1/ net cloth. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Press 

In thirty-two pages it is not possible to 
deal satisfactorily with the traditional view 
of Shakespeare, and Bacon as well. This 
pamphlet, however, is well put together, and 
the reply to the suggestion that Stratford 
was a “ bookless neighbourhood” in the 

time of the poet will be something of a 

novelty for the ordinary reader. The diffi- 

culties Baconians have to meet in the First 

Folio are also forcibly suggested. The 

sketch of Bacon occupies four pages only. 

We could have done without the account of 

the beginnings of the Baconian theory, and 

think the space thus occupied would have 

— used in giving more biographical 

etails. 


Sedgwick (Thomas E.), Town Laps on 
IMPERIAL Farms, 6d. King 

A report of the movement which has been 
on foot for some little time for placing 
town lads on farms in our Overseas Do- 
minions. The supporters of the movement 
claim that it provides at once an outlet for 
lads now in unhealthy occupations, and a 
method of populating the unpeopled areas 
of our Empire without taking away the 
labour from our agricultural districts at 





home. The pamphlet gives an epitome of 
the progress of migration in many districts, 
with various opinions and messages. 


State Children’s Association (The), Eicurn 

Report, for the Years 1910, 1911, 1912, 

3d. 53, Victoria Street, S.W. 

An account of the progress made by this 
Association during the last three years. 


Tarrant (W. G.), AN ANSWER TO THE BISHOP 
oF Lonpon, “The Unitarian Penny 
Library.” 

British and Foreign Unitarian Assoc. 
The Bishop is called to account for 

having used the words, ‘‘ The cold grip of 
Unitarianism would paralyse the living 
faith of the Church.” If all objectors were 
to set forth their objections as thoughtfully 
and temperately as Mr. Tarrant, and if all 
were answered with the courtesy and 
goodwill shown by the Bishop, controversy 
would cease, though differences of opinion 
might continue to exist. 


FOREIGN. 


Literary Criticism. 
Bibliothéque Francaise, XIXe Siécle: P.-J. 


DE B&RANGER, Textes choisis et com- 
mentés par 8. Strowski; MME. DE 
GrraRDIN, Textes choisis et commentés 
par Jean Balde, lfr. 50 each. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

Béranger has certainly a right to a place 
in any collection of French writers which 
claims to illustrate the national mind. 
The editor has printed with the songs some 
extracts from his autobiography and corre- 
spondence, which serve the purpose of 
revealing how far his character influenced 
his writing and the feelings of his con- 
temporaries for him. 

Delphine Gay (Madame de Girardin) is 
not only the author of ‘ La Joie fait Peur,* 
but also a witness and an echo of her 
times, describing one side of the life of 
society under the Restoration and the 
Monarchy of July with a light and sure 
touch. 


Masseck (Clinton Joseph), Ricuarp JErF- 
FERIES, ETUDE D’UNE PERSONNALITES. 
Paris, Larose 
Dr. Masseck calls his work the study of 
@ personality but he does not succeed in 
giving us much sense of intimacy with 
Jefferies. Indeed, his treatment, if it has 
the merits, does not escape the defects of 
an academic compilation. A series of well- 
considered chapters deals with influences of 
environment and heredity, with childhood 
and education, youthful tendencies, first 
efforts with the pen, and so forth, the climax 
being a review of ‘ The Story of my Heart,’ 
and the conclusion a formal summary 
entitled ‘The True Jefferies.’ There is 
method and there is insight in all this; but 
the first quality predominates over the 
second, and we put the book down, feeling 
that the author’s contribution has amounted 
to little more than the construction of a 
tasteful frame for his quotations. Among 
other predecessors he draws largely, and with 
full recognition, from the penetrative work 
of Mr. Edward Thomas. A notable feature 
of the volume is its excellent bibliography. 


Rousseau (J.-J.), Morceaux Cuorsis, Edi- 
tion avec Notes, Jugements, et Rap- 
prochements Littéraires par Eug. 
Fallex, Neuviéme Edition, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Delagrave 

This bicentenary selection from the works 

of Rousseau is arranged according to sub- 

jects, and illustrated with reproductions of 
contemporary prints. 
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Fiction. 


Poradowska (Marguerite), Hors pv Foyer. 
Paris, Edition du Temps Présent 


The publisher’s notice, in a brief, but enter- 
taining pasteore. speaks of the heroine of 
this novel, Frania Sinowicz, as a “jeune 
fille....polonaise, exaltée par de  per- 
nicieuses doctrines, qui quitte son pays pour 
tenter la gloire littéraire en France.” Ulti- 
mately she renounces her feminist heresies, 
and contracts a free union with an exiled 
botanist of her own race. The conflict 
between the claims of home on a modern 
woman and her own desires for a wider life 
is once again presented, though somewhat 
superficially. The author writes with know- 
ledge of two widely separated milieux: a 
country house in the remoter districts of 
Eastern Europe, and a mildly Bohemian 
circle of students of the Sorbonne. She has 
a pretty way of suggesting landscape, and 
maintains the interest in a fairly spirited 
story, which suffers, however, from its lack 
of humour. 


Pradez (Eugénie), Les JEUX DE L’OMBRE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 


A doctor, who is, perhaps, the hero of the 
book, brings together by an accident a poor 
young dressmaker and a man of much higher 
station in life. An ill-assorted match is the 
result, which further leads to the husband 
helping himself to the money of his employer. 
The novel is well written, but we confess 
that we find it dull. The characters are 
indistinctly drawn, and by the time that 
we have finished the book we wonder 
what it is all about. 


Theix (Olivier), Le CHEVALIER D’ATHIS, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Grasset 


This is the story of a discontented, self- 
conscious French aristocrat and his strivings 
towards peace with himself. He eventually 
finds salvation in religion. The story is told 
by a third person with an artlessness and 
naiveté which have a real charm. 


General, 


Hugo (Victor), LirrfratuRE ET PHILO- 
SOPHIE MELEES, “ Collection Nelson,’ 
lfr. 25 net. 


An attractive collection of papers dealing 
with literature and politics at different 
periods, and including notices of Byron 
and Walter Scott. The five chapters on 
Paris at the end are some of Hugo’s most 
characteristic writing, and may be compared 
with his numerous tributes to the city 
elsewhere. 


Millet (Philippe), JENNY S’EN VA-T-EN 
GUERRE: SCENES ANGLAISES, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Grasset 


The London correspondent of Le Temps 
attempts to portray English character in 
three lengthy sketches, written round the 
militant Suffrage movement, the funeral of 
King Edward, and the Torrey-Alexander 
Mission of 1905. The author hits us off 
with but scant success, exaggerating our 
features considerably. 


Nicoullaud (Charles), L’InrriaTioN DANS 
Les Socrétés Secrétes: L’INITIATION 
MaconniqueE, Préface de M. YPAbbé 
Jouin, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The dread inspired by Freemasonry 
among the simpler sort of French Catholics 
is exhibited in this volume. 





LAMB’S COPY OF ‘FANCY IN 
NUBIBUS.’ 
Carlisle, July 9, 1913. 

I THINK Mr. Macdonald’s suggestion, that 
the letter acknowledging the receipt of the 
“ingenious paper” was written early in 1818, 
quite possible, indeed probable; but I cannot 
accept his dogmatic statement, ungrounded 
on fact, that ‘‘ the sonnet was copied on sea- 
weed some considerable time after the return 
to Highgate.” Coleridge wrote at the foot 
of the sonnet ‘‘ Little Hampton,” and until 
Mr. Macdonald can prove, instead of assert- 
ing, that the poem was written elsewhere, 
I must continue to hold the opinion that 
what Coleridge has written is a statement 
of fact, even at the risk of further sarcastic 
comment from my friend. 

I do not for one moment suppose that 
Coleridge sat on the sands of Littlehampton 
and there and then penned his sonnet on 
seaweed. It would, of course, be first 
written on paper before being copied on to 
the former; but, even so, I cannot see that 
my suggestion is necessarily wrong, or “‘ @ 
little naive’ as Mr. Macdonald phrases it, 
in describing it as probably a first draft. 
I am quite aware that before the seaweed 
could “receive into it the impression of 
the sonnet ”’ it would require to be carefully 
prepared. I am also aware that Charles 
and Mary Lamb would never have dreamt 
of travelling the distance between their 
lodgings in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
and Littlehampton for the purpose of dining 
with their friend and his ‘‘good host and 
hostess.” Finally, when I put forward the 
theory that Coleridge had possibly written 
1818 in mistake for 1817, what was in my 
mind was this. I imagined that after he 
had written the first two numerals of the 
year 1817 he simply repeated them in 
sheer absent-mindedness—‘‘a momentary 
pause in the thought,” as he somewhere 
expresses it. If after this explanation 
Mr. Macdonald still thinks the suggestion 
“almost amounts to an Irish bull,’’ I must 
rest under the imputation, knowing him 
to be, like Charles Lamb’s friend, “so full 
of his fun.” S. BUTTERWORTH. 








VERSES BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, July 19, 1913. 
THE following charming lines addressed 
to Mrs. Mary Ann Orger, the Drury Lane 
actress, by Leigh Hunt, and in his auto- 
graph, occur in the collection of autographs 
formed by the late H.R.H. Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, and presented by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Albany in the month of 
November last to the Bodleian Library. 
They are not to be found in the final 
edition of Leigh Hunt’s poetical works 
published in 1860, and are, apparently, 
unpublished. The verses were addressed to 
the recipient (who was born in 1788) upon 
attaining the age of fifty :— 
To Mrs. ORcER. 
(Written in a blank leaf of a volume of Steele’s 
Plays. Feb. 25, 1838.) 
Were Steele alive with wit all brimming 
On charming actresses and women, 
He would have better said this day, 
What, notwithstanding, here I say :— 
An artist, but unspoil’d by art; 
A comic laugher, with a heart ; 
A figure, fit for stately mien, 
Yet happier on the village green, 
From whence she brought that healthy truth, 
Which keeps her in perpetual youth, 
And makes her give those quaint loud graces 
To untaught souls with open faces ; 
A giving hand, but not with blindness ; 
An active, unaffected kindness, 
Scorning mean ways, yet not unthrifty, 
Lo! Orger, fair and lov'd at fifty. 
EIGH HUNT. 


HERBERT CRASTER. 
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AN EARLY VARIANT OF A 
SHAKESPEARE SONNET. 


THERE is in the British Museum a little 
manuscript book of verses, selected from 
many writers of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. It belonged to, 
and was probably transcribed by, Robert 
Killigrew, who inscribes his name on the 
fiy-leaf : ‘‘ Robert Killigrew his book.” This 
is struck out by some later possessor, it 
is true, but the original signature fixes 
the date. Sir Robert Killigrew was the 
son of Sir William Killigrew, and lived from 
1579 to 1633. The Killigrews were in Court 
service. They were all of literary tastes, 
all interested in the production of Court 
masques. In this selection is a sonnet en- 
titled ‘ To One that would die a Mayd’ (p. 45), 
which is really Shakespeare’s Sonnet II 
in Thorpe’s collection. There is little 
interest in the variations;* they seem to 
have arisen just from inexactitudes of 
memory :— 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 

And trench deepe furrowes in that louely field 
Thy youths faire liuerie soe accounted now 

Shall bee like rotten weedes of noe worth held 
Then being ask’t where all thy beauty lies 

Where all the lustre of thy youthfull dayes 
To say within thes hollow suncken eyes 

Were an alleaten truth and worthless pleasure 
How better were thy beauties use 

If thou couldst say this prittie child of mine 
Saves my account and makes my old excuse 

Making his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to bee new when thou art old 
And see A ad bloud warme when thou feel’st it 
cold, 

The interest in the transcript is that it 
may be one of the “ sugared sonnets among 
his private friends’ alluded to by Meres. 
It may represent an earlier draft than that 
published by Thorpe. I compared it with 
the 1640 edition, but there is nothing further 
to be noted concerning the differences, as 
Benson’s is practically the same as Thorpe’s. 

The only allusion to Shakespeare is in a 
transcript of the elegy (p. 114) 

Upon Shackspeare. 

Renowned Spencer lye a thought more nygh 

To learned Chaucer and rare Seenmant lye, &c. 

The names of the authors are not given, 
except in such cases as “‘ Ben Jonson upon 
the burning of his Study and Books” on 
p. 101 (Sloane MS., 1792). C. C. Sropss. 








THE DERIVATION OF “ BOSS.” 
Esthwaite Mount, Hawkshead. 


THE word “boss,” in the sense of 
“master,” is usually derived (‘O.E.D.’ and 
Wright’s ‘Dialect Dictionary’) from the 
Dutch baas=uncle=master. Baas is cer- 
tainly used by Kaffir boys as a term of 
respect, equivalent to “ Sir,” when speaking 
to their superiors. But this etymology does 
not appear to me quite to cover the peculiar 
sense in which we use the word “ boss” in 
such a phrase as “ boss of the show,” which 
carries with it a certain suggestion of self- 
assertive swagger. That sense exactly co- 
incides with the use of the word Pasha or 
Bashaw, as it was commonly employed, in 
one form or another, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. During that period, 
in the American and West Indian colonies, 
the usual phrase for a high-handed Governor 
with whom one did not agree was “ arbi- 
tr: as the Grand Turk,” or “a veritable 
Bashaw.”’ Thus Christopher Codrington, 
writing from the Leeward Islands in 1701, 
describes a certain gentleman as “more 
absolute in Nevis than ever any Bashaw 
was” (‘Colonial Papers,’ 1701, p. 327). 
And one finds a vernor of Jamaica 
writing in 1703 of certain citizens who were 





* The italics show the variations. 
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trying “to 
subjects ’”’—in fact, to ‘‘ boss ” it (* Colonial 
Papers,’ 1702, No. 1042, and 1703, July 7). 
Now I venture to suggest that this is the 
real origin of the popular phrase “ boss,” 
which is generally regarded as an American- 
ism, but which, if I am right, derives, like 
so many Americanisms, from the English 
language at its most classical period. 

A Bashaw (Pasha) is a Viceroy, or general 
of a Turkish army ; its earliest English form 
is derived from the Turkish bashd, indirectly 
through the Italian bassa, and therefore 
appears without an aspirate. Butler (‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ 1678) speaks of ‘‘ routed Bassas,”’ and 
@ hundred years earlier I find the word in 
its unaspirated form in Marlowe’s ‘ Tambur- 
laine the Great’ (1587). That play, which 
deals in “‘ great and thundering s h,”’ 
with the high deeds of “ Persian Kings,” 
** Emperors of the Turks,” and ‘‘ Monarchs 
of the East,” includes, amongst the sub- 
sidiary characters, certain ‘‘ Bassoes, Lords, 
Citizens, Moors, Soldiers and Attendants.” 


Great Kings of Barbary, and my portly bassves, 
is the first line spoken by Bajazeth; and 
Hie thee, my basso, fast to Persia, 


the opening line of his second utterance 
(Act IIT. scene i. pt. i.). 

The change from bdsso to bossa, or boss, 
resents no phonetic difficulty; it is, at 
east, as easy as the change from bdds; 
and indeed, in another meaning, “ boss ” 
is @ recognized local variant of ‘* bass = 
@ mat of rushes, or hassock. In fact, I 
believe that the form “ boss ””=basso= 
Bashaw actually occurs in ‘ Tamburlaine.’ 
For in Act III. scene iii. i. Zenocrate 
replies to the insult of Zabina, Empress of 
the mighty Turk, in these terms :— 

Disdainful Turkess and unreverend boss, .... 
Thou wilt repent these lavish words of thine 


When thy great -master and thyself 
Must....sue to me to be your advocate. 


In this passage the word “boss” is 
explained by the commentators to mean a 
gross, fat woman, and to be derived from 
that other distinct use of “‘ boss” which 
suggests the swelling port of the rotund. 
But I would maintain that, as here used, 
it is simply a variant of basso—one of those 
pashas, or under-kings, who served the 
great Emperor whom Tamburlaine presently 
taunts in the hour of victory, 


Now, King of bassoes, who is Conqueror ? 


and whose title Zenocrate contemptuously 
transfers to the Empress. She hens the 
Emperor Bajazeth describes as “‘ Queen of 
fifteen contributory Queens” is, her tri- 
umphant rival suggests, merely a tributary 
queen, a female basso, or boss, herself now ; 
and the phrase “ unreverend boss” (=dis- 
respectful bashaw) simply balances the 
phrase “ disdainful Turkess,’’ a rhetorical 
amplification which we are led to expect by 
the conjunction “ and.” 
Crecit HEADLAM. 








AUGUST MAGAZINE. 


Ix Chambers’s Journal for August there will 
be the following articles and stories: ‘ Major 
Pengethlin’s Secret,’ by T. W. Speight; ‘ Facts 
and Gossip,’ by Zeno of the Diplomatic Service ; 
‘An Experiment,’ J F. Vipond; ‘The Quiet 
Streams of Moffatdale,’ by D. Fraser; ‘ Aerial 
Reconnaissances’; ‘The Mystery of Literary 
Expression,’ by S. Skethorn; ‘ Out of Doors in 
Panama,’ by John Fleming Wilson; ‘ The Arms 
of the Venus,’ by W. A. Bond; ‘ The Rise and 
Fall of a City’; ‘Malta’; ‘Humour in the 
Telegraph-Office,’ by J. D. Leckie ; ‘Some Minor 
Law-Pleas of the Forty-Five,’ by W. Chisholm 
Mitchell ; ‘The Assuan Dam,’ by F. F. Ogilvie ; 
‘The Heart of Things,’ a. Henry Leach; ‘ Of 
a gg by F. G. Aflalo; and ‘Mysi,’ by 
W. G. Litt. 





“to Bashaw it over their fellow- 





Literary Gossip. 


WE much regret to have misstated last 
week in this column the facts concerning 
the publication of Mr. Thompson-Seton’s 
books. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have 
taken over only three of them, viz., ‘ Wild 
Animals I have Known,’ ‘ Lives of the 
Hunted,’ and ‘ The Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag.’ 

Messrs. Constable have been for some 
years Mr. Thompson-Seton’s publishers, 
and we owe them our most sincere apo- 
logies for ignoring the fact in an attempt 
at conciseness in our paragraph. The 
three books mentioned are earlier works, 
and were never published by Messrs. 
Constable. 


Pror. BranpEs is to be in London 
during November next. He will deliver 
a series of lectures on European litera- 
ture at various Universities and Lite- 
rary Societies in this country. Amongst 
his subjects will be ‘Shakespeare,’ 
* Nietzsche,’ ‘ Voltaire,’ ‘ Rousseau,’ * Hans 
Andersen,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Othello.’ 


The Positivist Review for August will 
contain articles by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
on ‘Goldwin Smith,’ and by Sir Henry 
Cotton on ‘ A Gallows Tragedy in India.’ 
Prof. Beesly will deal with the Conference 
of French and German Deputies at 
Berne, and Mr. 8. H. Swinny (the editor) 
with M. Sabatier’s view of the present 
religious tendencies in France. Mr. Gor- 
don Jones writes on ‘ Eugenics.’ 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE’S new novel 
‘ Sinister Street,’ delayed for some months 
on account of the serious illness of the 
author in New York last January, will 
be published on Monday, September Ist. 


UnpDER the title ‘The South African 
Scene’ Miss Violet Markham, author of 
‘South Africa Past and Present’ and 
‘The New Era in South Africa,’ has 
recorded the development which has taken 
place in South Africa since the war. 
Travelling from Cape Town to the Vic- 
toria Falls, Miss Markham had the 
opportunity of studying men and cities 
throughout the Union and Rhodesia. 
The book, some portions of which have 
appeared in The Westminster Gazette, 
will be published by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder in the coming autumn. 


Messrs. Cuatto & WINDUS will publish 
in the autumn a Florence-Type Edition of 
Stevenson’s Poems, including ‘ Under- 
woods,’ ‘ Ballads,’ ‘ Songs of Travel,’ and 
‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ There will 
be two editions, that on large paper 
being limited to 500 copies. 

Their autumn list also includes ‘ Brown- 
ing’s Heroines,’ a book on the lines of 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Shakespeare’s Heroines,’ 
by Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, well known 
for her excellent book on Byron; ‘ This 
Realm, this England,’ by Mr. George A. B. 
Dewar, a book of English tradition and 
race, and especially of workers on the 
land and wild nature ; and ‘ The Desirable 
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Alien at Home in Germany,’ by Violet 
Hunt, whose impressions of German ways 
are introduced and annotated by Mr. 
F. M. Hueffer. 


WE applauded the genuine and re- 
markable talent shown in ‘A Child’s 
Visions,’ by Daphne Allen. Early in 
September Messrs. George Allen are pub- 
lishing for her ‘The Birth of the Opal.’ 
The volume will contain three nature- 
fantasies, of which she is author and illus- 
trator, and a number of drawings with 
quotations from the poets. 


THOSE acquainted with the work of 
Canon Deane in The Treasury and else- 
where will welcome a collection of essays 
from his pen on various subjects which 
Messrs. James Nisbet will publish in the 
autumn under the title of ‘ In my Study.’ 


Miss Emity Hickey is bringing out a 
new volume of poems in the autumn with 
Messrs. Grant Richards. 


Last WEEK the well-known bust of 
Henley by M. Rodin was placed on ex- 
hibition in the east wing of the National 
Portrait Gallery. It has been presented 
to the nation by Henley’s widow in 
memory of their daughter Margaret. 





BOOK SALE. 


THE following were among the most important 
books sold by Messrs. Sotheby last week: Ten 
tracts relating to America, 1750-72, 501. _Pick- 
wick Papers, 20 numbers in 19, 1837, 27/. Lamb, 
A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Mar- 
garet, 1798, 607. Grant of Arms by Charles II. 
to Col. Carelose, with a translation by R. Brown- 
ing, 651. Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, with 
autograph notes by Mrs. Thrale, 14 vols., 
1789, 231. R. L. Stevenson, Works, Edinburgh 
Edition, 33 vols., 1894-1903, 617. 10s. Seven 
scarce pamphlets relating to trade, 1621-48, 231. 
About 420 tracts relating to the Civil War, &c., 
20 vols., 1584-1633, 521. Drake, Ephemeris 
Expeditionis in Lusitaniam, 1589, 201. Winslow, 
Glorious Progress of the Gospel among the 
Indians in New England, 1649, 34/. Morton, 
New English Canaan, 1637, 32/. Missale Magde- 
burgense, 1480, 262. Buckler, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Wiltshire, 10 vols., with 690 draw- 
ings in water colours made for Sir John Colt 
Hoare, 1808-10, 1727. Nicholson, Rural Scenery 
in Stourhead, 31 original water-colour drawings, 
362. Gutierrez de Madriz, Carta Executoria, 1629, 
31l. William Barclay, De Regno et Regali 
Potestate, autograph MS. 1599, 26/. John 
Barclay, Argenis, Lib. I., c. 1620, 521. 








SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
Geography and Travel. 
JULY. 
31 Motor Ways in Lakeland, by G. D. Abraham, 


7/6 net. Methuen 
31 The Book of the Black Forest, 4 o.. & 
Hughes, 6/ ethuen 
Fiction. 
29 Linked by Fate, by Charles Garvice, New 
Edition, 6d Hutchinson 
29 A Life’s Mistake, by Charles Garvice, New 
Edition, 6d. Hutchinson 


29 Where There’s a Will, by E. Everett-Green, 
New Edition, 6d. utchinson 
29 The Cheerful Knave, by E. Keble Howard, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Stanley Paul 
29 Paul’s Simplicode, by M. Levy, New Edition, 
1/ net. Stanley Paul 
General. 
31 The Six Panics, and Other Essays, by F. W- 
Hirst, 3/6 net. [ethuen 
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THE ATHENEZUM 

















SCIENCE 
—_—@e—. 


Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Thera- 
peutics, or “The Book of Medicines.” 
The Syriac Text edited from a Rare 
Manuscript, with an English Transla- 
tion, &c., by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
2 vols. (Oxford, University Press.) 


By the publication of this work, printed 
from a copy made for him some years 
ago of a twelfth-century Syriac manu- 
script, Dr. Budge has added another to 
the long list of his services to Oriental 
scholarship. The two volumes contain 
the Syriac text, a translation, an Intro- 
duction, and a full Index. The work, 
which is in three distinct sections, con- 
sists of a course of lectures on medicine, 
diagnosis, prognosis, and cure; a large 
body of astrological and geomantic medi- 
cine; and a collection of recipes and 
prescriptions of various kinds and ages, 
with identifications of a great many of 
the substances employed. 

The part played by Syria in the trans- 
mission of Greek learning to the Moham- 
medan world, and thence to the south 
and west of Europe during the revival of 
learning in the Middle Ages, is well known 
at secondhand, though up to the present 
few, indeed, of the actual Syriac trans- 
lations made at the time are available 
for the use of students in print, and only 
a small part of what must once have 
existed survives even in manuscript. 
Theological treatises abound, but had 
little influence on non-Christian thought ; 
it was their knowledge of medicine which 

ave the Syrians rank and power in 

astern courts, and allowed them to intro- 
duce the old learning to Eastern students. 
Dr. Budge in his Introduction sketches 
the history of the Greek and Egyptian 
medicine which are the basis of that taught 
in this work, and hints at a survival of 
Babylonian and Assyrian doctrine which 
may also have influenced it. But he would 
probably agree that the chief interest of 
this part of his new text is that it fills 
a gap between the Greek physicians 
with their Roman following, and the later 
Arabic works, such as those of Mesues, 
Rhases, Avicenna, and the like, on which 
medieval Western medicine was mainly 
founded. The medical section is un- 
fortunately mutilated, either by acci- 
dents of time, or the wilful destruction of 
some former possessor; but its classifica- 
tion does not differ widely from that 
adopted by the Arab physicians. It 
will be welcomed by the growing school 
of medical historians as perhaps the most 
important document printed in recent 
years. 

The astrological and geomantic section 
adds new and puzzling material to a 
subject which has never yet been seriously 
worked over. Dr. Budge thinks that a 
great part of it is derived from the Greek, 
and this is possibly the case. The fact that 
the Syriac year was solar and the Moham- 
medan lunar tends to complicate the 





calculations necessary on transition from 
one to the other, and to emphasize cer- 
tain parts of the subject unduly. It is 
to be hoped that some astronomer inter- 
ested in the history of human error will | 
take on himself the task of surveying 
this rubbish heap, and indicate a plan | 
for sorting it out. | 

Some of it obviously dates from very | 
remote periods, such as the divination | 
by shooting stars. We note some weather- | 
lore of the usual kind, and a good deal | 
of information about lucky and unlucky | 
days (which is another wide field waiting 
for explorers). There are many systems | 
of divination founded on the numerical | 
value of the letters in persons’ names, by | 
which we can learn the causes of their 
sickness, whether they are likely to 
recover, how to find lost or stolen pro- 
perty, what prospects of success in matri- 
mony they have, &c. Some confusion 
appears to have taken place in Dr. Budge’s 
calculation on p. cxvii. By casting out 
the nines 431=8 and 520=7, and eight 
beats seven, as in the text. There is a 
certain amount of real astronomical in- 
formation shown in the calculations of the 
age of the moon. 

As for the collection of prescriptions, 
Dr. Budge remarks that they are not all 
so nasty as they might have been. He 
quotes in his Introduction a number 
of ancient examples and some modern 
ones. The names given to several of 
these mixtures are interesting, and a few 
of them can be identified at once with 
those described by Avicenna and Arnold 
of Villanova, to name two typical leaders 
of the medicine of the Middle Ages. 

An unexpected result of this publica- 
tion is its bearing on a well-known medi- 
eval work, the ‘Secretum Secretorum.’ 
This book was translated into Latin from 
Arabic during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Its preface makes a claim 
that it came from the Greek through the 
Syriac ; indeed, certain passages in it are 
identified as coming from Greek sources. 
But any statement in an apocryphal 
book must be received only on its merits, 
and except for the translator's name— 
which itself might be apocryphal—there 
has been up to the present no evidence 
of Syriac influence. P soe years ago, how- 
ever, Dr. Gaster published with a transla- 
tion a Hebrew version of the book which 
differed widely from the received text, 
having a whole new section with a geo- 
mantic method of predicting the result 
of strife between two persons, founded 
on the numerical value of their names. 
This very section appears in Dr. Budge’s 
work with only a slight change of word- 
ing. We are thus entitled to assume 
with every probability the existence of a 
Syriac original for both. 

It is especially pleasant to observe 
that the issue of this text has been made 
possible by the aid of the Royal Society 
of Literature. It will take a very high 
place among their publications, and the 
thanks of all students, whether of Syriac 
literature or medieval medicine, are 
due to them and Dr. Budge for this 





valuable work. 


FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 
Mr. C. J. Hotmes is to be congratulated 
on a very graceful essay. ‘The Tarn and 
the Lake’ contains a word-picture of 


nature among the mountains which 
reminds one of his own landscapes. He 


| first tells us of a mountain lake and its 


conservators, who, thinking to improve 
sport, netted the pike, with the result 
of completely ruining the fishing, and 
then of a tarn near by where, unaided 
by man, natural causes had produced a 
similar effect. To a reflective and some- 
what freakish humour like that of Mr. 
Holmes the spectacle of the great 
pike darting through the lake and harry- 
ing the trout and perch into condition 
infallibly suggested the condottiert of 
Italian history, calling to his mind some 
Hawkwood, or Malatesta, or Borgia, men 
who can hardly be realized now without 
their background of intense Italian 
culture, or without the confused thought 
which saw in that culture the new birth 
of modern life and ideas. It is the 
motive of Mr. Marriott’s ‘Catfish’ told 
independently. The analogy was tempt- 
ing, and the story became an apologue. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Holmes’s jeu d’esprit 
is so good that it is likely to be 
taken seriously, and the unthinking 
reader led to assume that phenomena 
certainly contemporary are connected 
by some sort of causal relation. The 
connexion of immanent possibilities of 
death with the production of the intense 
art of the quattrocento is very much to 
seek. We can understand Suares when 
he insists that Dostoievsky, victim as 
he was of tyranny, of the police, the 
Church, and the rich, felt that all the evil 
they bring about is compensated for in 
due course by the results of their action 
on the human soul: the theorem is de- 
monstrable. But Mr. Holmes is too well 
acquainted with the period of which he 
writes to believe that private feuds, or 
faction, or war, or pestilence levied a 
heavier toll in Italy during the quattro- 
cento than in any equivalent period 
before or since. Indeed, the loss of life 
in war and civil faction then seems to 
have been infinitesimal; the real peril 
to the combatants only began in the 
friendly banquets which followed the 
truce. The artist, the scholar, the poet, 
were in no danger in those days, nor did 
the death of one Borgia or Medici ever 
make much difference to the production of 
art or literature; art was an objet de 
luxe which the assassin would pay for as 
handsomely as his victim. 


The Tarn and the Lake: Thoughts on Life 
in the Italian Renaissance. By C. J. 





Holmes. (Philip Lee Warner.) 
The Renaissance and its Makers. By J. D. 
Symon and 8. L. Bensusan. (T. C. & 


E. C. Jack.) 
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Much of this confusion of contem- 
poraneity with causation arises from the 
want of a clear idea of what the Renais- 
sance really was. The term is misleading, 
of modern introduction, and, as it is 
commonly used, implies a false theory of 
history, and an insufficient equipment of 
knowledge. The new birth implies a death, 
and no thought died in the quattrocento ; 
there was a progressive and unequal 
development in European culture. The 
old classification of “les grands siécles ”’— 
the ages of Pericles, Augustus, the Medici, 
and of Louis XIV.—was amply sufficient 
to delimit the streams of tendency. 
To see in any of the last three the play 
of new influences is rather to over-estimate 
their value; their note is not revolt or 
emancipation of the intellect, but its 
pruning. If we turn to Messrs. Symon 
and Bensusan’s well-written and well- 
illustrated book on the Renaissance and 
its makers, we find it to be not a study 
of the classical revival or of humanism, 
but an account of the general history 
of European progress from the thirteenth 
century to the seventeenth. In a book 
written for the general public, the title 
is of little importance, except in so far as 
it encourages mistaken ideas; but it must 
be observed that the autho1s’ scheme 
puts to the credit of one movement its 
own special characteristics inextricably 
mingled with those of the general growth 
of civilization. We grant that it is not 
easy to separate them, that they overlap 
and interact in differing degrees in every 
artist of the day—Politian, for instance, 
concludes a learned letter of humanistic 
vituperation in classical style with ‘“Nune, 
meus homo, quid putes de hoc ?”—but 
such separation is the business of an his- 
torian, and for the consideration of a 
theorem like Mr. Holmes’s it is absolutely 
necessary. The whole art of the Re- 
naissance is classical, that is to say, 
out of harmony with the particular 
manifestations of the life and thought of 
its public, which were certainly not Greek 
or even Latin. Classicism aims at the 
universal, and reaches its aim by elimin- 
ating the distinctive features of its own 
surroundings. The paganism of the 
Florentine quattrocentist was reached by 
a mutilation of his spiritual being, not 
by a process of expansion ; his literature, 
unread and unreadable now with the 
exception of a few works on history and 
archeology, is a return from the living 
Latin of the Middle Ages to a language 
the chief merit of which was its difficulty. 
In plastic art the quattrocento gave us 
the easel picture, which finally and com- 
pletely severed painting from architecture, 
its mother and mistress, and a sculpture 
equally divorced from its natural aim. 
In the drama it aimed at an ideal of the 
Roman stage which was never realized 
there, and almost forced Seneca upon 
the world, while in architecture it swept 
aside the decaying Gothic of the North 
to culminate in the Jesuit style. 

What, then, was the connexion between 
the easel picture, or Senecan drama, or 
the rise of the academies, or the higher 
education of women—all special products 





of the quattrocento—and the insecurity 
of life in Renaissance Italy ? or what 
is the connexion which Mr. Holmes asserts 
between the greater security of the 
eighteenth century and “the notable 
falling-off in Italian painting, sculpture, 
and literature”? Economics can give 
a partial answer: the security and the 
falling-off, the insecurity and the activity, 
are dependent on the commerce of the 
day—it is the problem of the tarn, not of 
the lake. But this answer is unsatisfy- 
ing, and the historian must go further 
afield and deeper in his search for reasons. 
The answer he gives will depend ulti- 
mately on his attitude towards life. 


We do not think Mr. Holmes’s suggested 
solution will serve. We cannot accept 
his proposition that these offenders against 
the moral sense of society are rendering 
a social service, and encouraging art, 
thought, and life. On the other hand, 
he can be assured that, while our 
climate and soil remain unchanged, the 
most humanitarian of faddists in power 
will never be able to bring about a state 
of things in which “ all the natural incen- 
tives to healthy exertion are too carefully 
removed.” 








Indian Architecture: its Psychology, Struc- 
ture,and History from the First Muham- 
madan Invasion to the Present Day. 
By E. B. Havell. (John Murray.) 


WE welcome this book on Indian archi- 
tecture by Mr. E. B. Havell. It illus- 
trates many of the finest examples of 
Indian architecture by excellent plans 
and photographs, and by doing this 
with a wise discrimination Mr. Havell 
is helping to remove the general impres- 
sion that Indian architecture is devoid of 
the qualities of monumental art. Many 
writers have treated of the curious and 
grotesque side of Indian art, but Mr. 
Havell is the first to trace the architec- 
tonic quality that allies Indian architec- 
ture to thatof the West. He is inspired 
by a double purpose : the writing of history 
and the encouragement of native crafts- 
manship. These two objects are not in 
themselves incompatible, but in the pre- 
sent case a fine historical essay is marred 
by a piece of special pleading. Historical 
research may be a necessary preliminary 
to sketching a policy for the future, but 
it is doubtful whether the advocate of a 
policy can be trusted as an impartial 
historian. Mr. Havell’s book is history 
written with a purpose. We have the 
greatest sympathy with his view, illus- 
trated by example and historical evidence, 
that Indian art is essentially Indian, 
influenced only in externals by the suc- 
cessive conquests of the foreign invader 
and the grafting-on of the Mohammedan 
faith. He shows that the knowledge 
gained by the Indian builder in the service 
of his Mussulman employers was not due 
to their guidance or the influence of im- 
ported skill, but to the exercise of his own 
intelligence in facing new ideals, though 
he does not point out that the conditions 
of life and labour of the conqueror and 





conquered were not dissimilar. The 
scholarship displayed in these investiga- 
tions is remarkable, and does something 
to correct the errors of unsympathetic 
writers who approached the subject in- 
sufficiently equipped and without the 
data now available. The Archzological 
Survey of India has afforded Mr. Havell 
a good deal of material. 


Had he allowed the facts he has brought 
together to speak for themselves, he would 
have done a real service to the native 
craftsman; the neglect of such crafts- 
manship and its decline following upon 
the advance of a new civilization is a 
serious problem. But Mr. Havell is 
on dangerous ground when he writes 
about the architect-craftsman. Economic 
changes have been too rapid for the old 
system to meet the needs of the new. 
He appreciates the fact that architecture 
is the art of supplying the need of 
the time in noble forms. Building must 
do that before it can claim any other 
name. It is out of the question to sup- 
pose that native Indian craftsmen can 
meet the need of the Anglo-Indian in the 
building of Government House at the new 
Delhi. It is not proposed that the whole 
of the new capital shall be designed by 
English architects, but only that portion 
of it which will stand for the English 
Government, and be the home of English 
people. Government has undertaken to 
use the native craftsman as far as he can 
meet the case, and there is every reason 
to believe that the able architects who 
have been entrusted with the task of 
laying down the lines of the new city 
and designing Government House and 
its surrounding buildings are fully alive 
to their responsibility. 








MODERNISM AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


WHETHER one is in sympathy or not with 
the work now on show at the Albert Hall, 
it would need a singular narrowness to 
impugn the policy of the Allied Artists’ 
Association, of which it is the outcome. 
That policy should appeal to all unpre- 
judiced and liberal-minded men. By it 
every artist, be he never so heterodox and 
disconcerting in his conception of his art, 
has the chance to face directly the judg- 
ment of the world at large. Nor do even 
questions of mere technical excellence go 
against him. The very pavement-artist, 
so long as he can contrive to pay the re- 
quisite fee, is made as free of the Associa- 
tion as any Futurist, Cubist, or Academician 
of them all. Here, if anywhere, that latent 
or discouraged talent, so often hinted at, 
has its opportunity. 

The exhibition is, on the whole, pretty 
much what might be inferred from these 
conditions. It contains good, bad, and 
indifferent work, but one is inclined rather 
to wonder that there are so many works 
of the first - class, and so few of the second. 
The curse of the average modern picture 
show is the dull, monotonous level of 
more or less competent mediocrity. 
That charge, at least, cannot be brought 
against the Allied Artists. At their worst 
they are amusing, if nothing else; at their 
best, undeniably stimulating. 

All the influences now at work in the art 
world find expression here, and it is with 
the very ‘“ advanced” section which is its 
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distinctive feature that we shall concern 
ourselves. 

There is one dangerous tendency common 
to Cubists, Post-Impressionists, and in a 
measure even to Futurists; and that is a 
violent reaction in favour of the “ primitive’ 
in treatment. There is nothing really 
novel in this. In a minor degree we find 
it in Greek sculpture of the “ archaistic ”’ 
school. The idea behind it was the same, 
though the ineradicable sense of balance of 
the Greek kept him from reverting, say, to 
the Branchide type of sculpture. The 
latter-day reactionary, within an incredibly 
short space of time, is finding even the art 
of ancient Egypt too sophisticated for his 
ideal, and seeking technical inspiration in 
the crude fetishes of the South Pacific. 
It is not the mere germ of an idea, a sugges- 
tion of decorative possibilities, that he claims 
to borrow and develope independently. 
He holds up the objects themselves as 
examples of the truest and most complete 
art. The truth is that the present genera- 
tion is overstocked with “ clever’? young 
men. The number of technically capable 
and facile artists is out of all proportion to 
the percentage of true vocations. Hence 
the man who is obeying an irresistible 
internal mandate is apt to be confounded 
with the common run of mediocrities, 
whose deliberate eccentricity merely ob- 
scures such real ability as they possess. 
The claim of these would-be primitives is 
apparently to clear their vision of all sophis- 
tication and parti-pris, and to envisage the 
world with the free and unspoilt eyes of 
a child. There is a great deal to be said 
at first glance in defence of these aspirations. 
We all recognize the fascination of child- 
hood, but it is a vision not to be realized 
2 second time. There may be—nay, one 
is certain there are—many men whose 
natural outlook is that of the child or the 
barbarian, but the majority of these would- 
be neo-primitives are the very antithesis 
of the type to which they would revert. 
For the most part their attempts in this 
direction tend to place them on no higher 
level than that of the professed mimic. 
Their aspiration seems to be less towards 
reformation or creation than towards change 
for the sake of change. 

Akin to this is the affectation of a sort of 
esoteric symbolism among the “ advanced” 
section. Their work may possess a latent 
significance which the uninitiate are unable 
at present to apprehend; but so long as 
the keys of the mysteries are retained by 
the artist and his fellowship, he must be 
content to forgo the recognition he pre- 
sumably desires and possibly merits. 

In any discussion of the modernists 
there are, however, two points which deserve 
the attention of all serious observers. First, 
this revolution, if it is a real revolution. 
cannot be checked. Secondly, it may be 
the immediate herald of a new Renaissance. 
Vaguely we seem to see here and there tokens 
that the consummation is close upon us. 
Many of these paintings and sculptures 
arouse not indifference, but a curious disquiet 
which is difficult to analyze. : 














ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY sold the following engravings 
and etchings last week: Diirer, Adam and Eve, 
2 impressions, 2507. Rembrandt, Clement de 
Jonghe, 4507. Schongauer, The Bishop, 651. 
Sir F. S. Haden, Sunset in Ireland, 701. 





COINS. 

IN Messrs. Sotheby’s coin sale of the 15th inst. 
the most important lots were: Pattern Five- 
Pound Piece, 1820, by Pistrucci, 401. Five 
Shillings, Peel Castle, isle of Man, 1811, 201. 
Spanish Doubloon, 1751, countermarked G. R. 
for currency in Jamaica, 551. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Gribble (George Dunning), THe Master 
Works oF RIcHARD WAGNER, 10/6 net. 
Everett 
In view of the title of this work it is 
astonishing not to find ‘ Parsifal’ included, 
especially as pity or sympathy, the founda- 
tion-stone of Wagner’s art, is in that music 
drama presented in its highest form. Mr. 
Gribble is right in saying that to appreciate 
Wagner’s music alone is to miss the 
significance of his art-work. But the fault 
—if that be the right term—is Wagner’s, 
for he frequently makes his music the 
prominent partner in his attempted alliance 
of the arts. Hence its success in the concert- 
room—the greatest success of the kind, 
indeed, of any music written for the stage. 
The plots of the operas and music-dramas 
are described in a simple, comparatively 
short style, which should appeal to the 
general public. 


Song Garland (The), a Collection of One-, 
Two-, and Three-Part Songs for Girls 
of High School Grade, compiled by 
Jules 8. Joannés, 6/ Macmillan 

This is a good compilation, and the 

author has been successful in her aim, which 
is to offer music of ‘“‘ a high order of merit.”’ 
She includes canons, songs by classical and 
modern composers, and favourite but refined 
popular songs. Some solos have been ar- 
ranged for two and three voices, and with, we 
believe, two exceptions, that fact is duly 
noted. The two are Weber’s “ Softly sighs,” 
from ‘ Freischiitz,’ and Beethoven’s No. 4 
of the ‘Six Songs,’ Op. 48. The omission 
in each case is due, no doubt, to oversight, 
but it might mislead young girls going up 
for examinations. The music has _ been 
printed with great care. 


Wessely (Hans), A Practican GUIDE TO 
VIOLIN-PLAYING, 3/ net. Williams 
The author, Professor of the Violin at the 
Royal Academy of Music, is well known. 
His little book, as he terms it, shows thorough 
knowledge of the violin and the music written 
for it. He mentions Regina Strinisacki, the 
“ first famous lady violinist,” whose playing 
Mozart admired. It is curious to note that 
in 1760, four years before this lady was born, 
Miss Schmelling came out at the little theatre 
in the Haymarket as a violin prodigy, but 
gave up playing the instrument because it 
was considered “ unfeminine.”* She became 
a singer of considerable note. Mr. Wessely 
gives many practical hints concerning violin- 
schools, from Geminiani down to modern 
times; also short exercises of various kinds, 
and a useful list of good pieces. 








Musical Gossip. 


Gounop’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ was per- 
formed last Monday evening at Covent 
Garden. Madame Melba, who _ imper- 
sonated Juliette, was not in quite such good 
voice as when she recently appeared in 
‘ Faust,’ but that did not affect her beautiful 
style of singing and clear diction. Mr. 
John McCormack sang well as Roméo. 
Madame Melba was the first, we believe, 
to revivify this opera in the time of 
Augustus Harris. when it had lain dormant 
for some seasons. There is genuine Gou- 





nod music in it, though it has never 
proved a serious rival to ‘ Faust,’ which, 
if a parody of Goethe’s poem, has some- 
thing in it to satisfy many tastes. 

The Covent Garden season closes next 
Monday with ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ M. Franz 
and Madame Melba appearing in the name- 
parts. 


THE Rvusstan Company have finished 
their successful season at Drury Lane, and 
will leave early in August for South America. 
They evidently intend to pay another visit 
to London, and to give us some new ballets, 
including, it is said, ‘ Potiphar’s Wife,’ 
with music by Richard Strauss. 


Mr. Raymond Roze has engaged Mr. 
John Coates as leading tenor, and Mr. 
Frank Bridge and Mr. Julius Harrison as 
conductor and master of music, for his 
Covent Garden season, which opens next 
November. 


WE mentioned on the 12th inst. Mlle. Lili 
Boulanger’s success in the Prix de Rome. 
In Le Ménestrel of the 19th there is an 
interesting account of her family. An 
ancestor of the prize-winner, Frédéric Bou- 
langer, was one of the first punils of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and in 1797 won a 
prize for ’cello, and from 1816 to 1820 was 
Professor of Singing at that institution. 
His wife studied singing there under Garat, 
and later distinguished herself at the Opéra- 
Comique, of which she was a member from 
1811 until 1845. Her son, Henri A. E. 
Boulanger, was a well-known writer of 
operas and operettas. He also was Pro- 
fessor of Singing at the Conservatoire for 
nearly thirty years. Of his two daughters, 
Mile. Nadia won the second Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1908, and now her younger sister. 
Mile. Lili, has won the first. 

This succession of musicians in the same 
family reminds one of the Bachs in Germany 
and the Couperins in France. 


Mr. DaAnreEL Mayer has arranged for a 
Beethoven Festival next year in London. 
There has not been anything of the kind 
since the one given some seasons back 
under the direction of Herr Weingartner at 
Queen’s Hall. Beethoven, like Wagner, is 
always with us, so that everything will 
depend upon the interpreters. 


In 1856 Jenny Lind heard ‘ Tannhiauser,’ 
probably at Berlin, for in that year it was 
first played there. A letter written by her, 
June 4th, 1856, which has just been sold by 
auction, declares that she never heard so 
tedious a work; and that, if Wagner aimed 
at writing music without melody, he had 
good reason to be proud of his success. 
Those were the days when Mendelssohn 
represented for some the highest possible 
point music could reach. 


Messrs. CxHatro & WINDUS are publishing 
in the autumn ‘ What is Music?’ a book 
in which Mr. H. H. Statham seeks to explain 
the origin of the scale and principal forms 
of composition in music in @ manner in- 
telligible to those who have no special 
knowledge. 


Messrs. FirstNeR announce that Herr 
Engelbert Humperdinck is completing a 
new work for the stage, which, it is expected, 
will be produced in Germany during the 
current year. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
- You Leslie's Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Belles-Lettres Series (The): Porraster, by 
Ben Jonson; and SaTIROMAsTIX, by 
Thomas Dekker, edited by Josiah H. 
Penniman, 3/ net. Harrap 

An absolutely complete edition of these 
plays, with an Introduction and notes 
which leave no problems unsolved except 
the insoluble. The plays are an attack by 

Jonson on Marston and Dekker, and Dekker’s 

reply. The text is based on the 1616 folios 

of Jonson and the 1602 quarto for the 

‘ Poetaster,’ and the 1602 quarto of the 

‘ Satiromastix.? The divisions into acts, 

scenes, &c., if added at all, should have 

been put in the margin: they are entirely 
conventional, and have no meaning on the 

Elizabethan stage. The work is well up to 

the high standard of ‘“ The Belles-Lettres 

Series.” 


Durrant (Wm. Scott), THe Rep Cross 
KwniGut, Scenes from Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ 1/ net. ’ear-Book Press 

An attempt to dramatize the story of the 
first book of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ in 
which the original lines have been used 
wherever practicable, and the rest written 
by the author in imitation of the poet’s 
manner. If the attempt has not been 
wholly successful, the play may be said to 
suit its purpose of representation by un- 
ambitious amateurs. 


Hartog (Willie G.), GuirBerRT pe Prxers- 
COURT: SA VIE, SON MELODRAME, SA 
TECHNIQUE, ET SON INFLUENCE. 

Paris, Champion 

A critical biography of the writer of 
melodrama, who exercised a great influence 
upon the popular stage during the last 


century. 


Inkster (Leonard), THe EMANCIPATION, 
paper 1/6 net, cloth 2/ net. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Another play dealing with the revolt of 
youth. Unfortunately, the central cha- 
racter is a very futile boy—the offspring of 
futile parents. The play achieves and 
teaches nothing, not even the lesson of 
futility, which, if adequately brought home 
to an audience, would have made it fully 
worth the time spent upon its composition. 
The only thing one gathers from Mr. Ink- 
ster’s present effusion is that he is a man 
of ideas able to write plays, and that is 
why, perhaps, we are disposed to expect 
much from him. 


Jones (Henry Arthur), THe Divine Girt, 
a Play in Three Acts, 3/6 net. 

Duckworth 

The dedication of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s new play to Prof. Gilbert Murray 
contains a keenly critical analysis of the 
factors of dramatic success, reflections upon 
modern plays in general, and the suggestion 
that, although the author would not willingly 
father another Dramatic Renascence, he 
would greatly desire to have the literary 
play enshrined both in the library and on 
the stage. Hence he has taken the course 
—unusual amongst prose dramatists whose 
works are up to pass standard—of publishing 
a play which has yet to be produced. ‘The 


Divine Gift,’ however, is unlikely to benefit 
the cause of the literary play to any marked 
degree. The dialogue is well worthy of 
Mr, Jones, and entirely devoid of the 





cheap cleverness that is approved by audi- 
ences that titter, but do not laugh; it is 
the speech of people who are unaccustomed 
to looseness, and to whom language is a 
medium of expression and not of remarks. 
But the plot is strange. An altogether 
amiable and satisfactory old sociologist is, 
it appears, in the habit of receiving appeals 
for enlightenment from ill-assorted husbands 
and wives, and in the course of the play has 
to give advice to two couples, who are geen 
in three acts in gradually intensified stages 
of incompatibility. One of the quartet is 
a great singer—her voice is “the divine 
gift’"—and her misfortunes teach her to 
regard it as of greater value to humanity 
than her personal troubles. The play should, 
we think, hold its audiences until the end, 
when they may feel dissatisfaction at the 
unsettled courses of the principal characters. 


Moore (George), ExizaABETH COOPER, a 
Comedy in Three Acts, 2/ net. Maunsel 
Concerned with the impersonation of an 
author by his secretary and the matrimonial 
complications resulting therefrom. The play 
was first performed at the Haymarket on 
June 22nd of this year by the Incorporated 
Stage Society. 


Racine, THtAtRE Comprter pr, Tome I., 
‘** Bibliothéque Hachette,” fr. 

Paris, Hachette 

We have already called attention to the 

excellence of this series, two volumes of 

which are to contain the plays of Racine. 

The first of these includes all from ‘ La 
Thébaide ’ to ‘ Bérénice.’ 


Shakespeare, Henry IV., Parr I., edited 
by A. J. F. Collins, 2/ net. 

University Tutorial Press 

One of the “‘ Tutorial Shakespeare Series,” 
including an Introduction dealing with the 
life of Shakespeare, and the sources, historical 
basis, and characters of the play. There 
are also an ample quantity of explanatory 
notes and a few selections from Holinshed. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE vagaries of décolletée dress, the late 
arrival of some of the audience, and tho 
fumbling with opera-glasses were needed to 
convince us that we were really at the 
Strand Theatre when we were witnessing 
the production of ‘The Barrier.’ Was it 
a cultured West-End audience that was 
applauding this crude melodrama, with its 
hero who was always a tailors’ model, even 
after he had been sleeping out all night on 
a mountain; its heroine whose purity was 
so obviously the result of ignorance; and its 
discharge of firearms at just those moments 
when the biggest jump might be got out of 
the audience ? 

On occasion we have joined our fellows in 
heartily applauding the hero, even in hissing 
the villain, and we have thought how highly 
moral it all was, and how good the broad 
effects produced were for tired, toil-worn 
people on whom any degree of subtlety 
would be wasted. Our only regret on such 
occasions has been that the setting libelled 
nature, which, unspoilt by man, the so- 
called common folk are able now to see for 
themselves. That “‘the mob” should be 
enticed to imagine their “ betters ’’ immacu- 
late in any circumstances was perhaps wise. 

Apparently West and East alike find 
common ground for appreciation in broad 
melodrama, but we find it harder to 
sympathize with enjoyment in the West 
than in the East, and grudge the former 
the elaborate and beautiful staging and an 
actor like Mr. Matheson Lang. 








“* Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history ; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen; and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
race,”—TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


Arm 





MY) «<< BLACKWOOD’ 


‘THE MOST 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
AUGUST contains 


The New Road. By Neitz Munro. 


Old Country Houses in Ireland. 
By J. P. Manarry. 


John Cope’s Year at Oxford. 
Capture at Sea. 
Mirage. By Epmunp CaNpDLeR. 


A Camping Trip in the Selkirks. 
By A. Exta Doman. 


From the Outposts :— 
Baban Miji. By R. 8S. F.ercuer. 


Brazil. 
Some Account of Arcady. 


By Louise ImoGen Gurney. 
“The Average American.” 


Musings without Method :— 

‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ at the St. 
James’s—A Revival of Ibsenism — The 
Sentimental Nineties—The ‘‘ Literary” 
Drama—Mr. H. Arthur Jones’s Confusion 
—Men of Letters and the Public— The 
Invective of Henri Rochefort—An Adven- 
turer of the Pen—‘La Lanterne’—Mr. 
Lloyd George—The Tragi-Comedy of the 
National Liberal Club — The Peril of 
Politics. 


By Davip Hannay. 


By Cyrriz CAMPBELL. 
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BRADSHAW’S 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published Monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


ABBOTSHOLME.—ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Pioneer School of New Education Movement. 


BANSTEAD.—ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 
50 gns. 


BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 53J. 


Fees from 


BOGNOR.—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
Preparatory. Special care given to French and German. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Playing ground, 5 acres. 
Fees 100 gns. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 39/. a year. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 


In best part of Folkestone. 


Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 
Fees 80/. 


HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 


PANGBOURNE.—CLAYESMORE. 


‘* One of the pioneer schools of reformed methods of modern education.” 
Beautiful premises and grounds. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 


Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 


SUUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 guns. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


EASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE. 
High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 
development and domestic training. 
EDINBURGH.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE, GRANGE. 


Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, and all Domestic Arts. 
Diplomas and Certificates awarded. 


KINGSGATE (THANET).—BRONDESBURY. 


High-Class Ladies’ School. Specially built Premises with fine grounds. 
Education on modern lines. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—(continued). 


LEE.—BURNT ASH HILL, near BLACKHEATH. 
Modern High School for Girls, Education on modern ines. Pre- 
paration for all Exams. 

SEASCALE.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. 
for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 63/. , 


Houses 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50/. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 


Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 


DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 


Founded by H.I.M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 


DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 


First-class Finishing School. Modern house, large grounds. Fees 
from 751. 


LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 
Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. Fees from 70 gns. 


LAUSANNE.—CHATEAU DES APENNINS. 


First-class Finishing School. - Lessons by University and Conserva- 
toire Professors. 


VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 


On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees 70/. 


Agreeable family life. All educational 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


LONDON.—20, WEST CORNWALL ROAD, 8.W. 
Universities. Engineering Schools. Few resident Pupils specially 
prepared. 

MANCHESTER. —254, OXFORD ROAD. 
Pennington’s, University Tutors. 


NORTH QUEENSFERRY, FIFE.—ST. MARGARET. 
Few Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 
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